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EDITORIAL 


The Senate Votes for 
The World Court 


S WE GO TO PRESS the senate has just passed the 

world court resolution. Our act of adherence is now 
an accomplished fact. The original reservations attached to 
the Swanson resolution were entirely reconstructed on the 
last day of open debate so as to include in their revised 
form two new points of major importance: one that the 
United States may withdraw from the court at any time; 
the other that no dispute involving this nation is to be sub- 
mitted to the court except by the authorization of a treaty. 
Thus the senate will have control of any proposal to submit 
to the court any case to which this nation is a party. The 
opposition offered many reservations, all of which were re- 
jected preparatory to a definitive yea and nay vote on the 
original resolution with the reconstructed Swanson reserv- 
ations. The new form in which the proposal was cast won 
over a number of senators from the opposition and held a 
number of administration senators who had been wavering 
under the arguments of the opponents and the pressure of 
awakened public sentiment back home. Among the reserva- 
tions offered by the opposition was one in which the Chris- 
tian sentiment of the country has particular interest. It was 
offered by Senator Moses following the great address by 
Senator Borah on the last Friday of the debate, in which 
he dealt with the vital question of military sanctions for the 
execution of a judgment or opinion of the court. The 
senator from Idaho never rose to greater heights of in- 
tellectual power than in his analysis of the futility and dan- 
ger of using war to enforce a decree against a sovereign 
state. He showed how this question was faced and settled 
by the creators of the United States supreme court, thereby 
establishing an American tradition by which our policy in 


international affairs could well be guided. It is significant 
that this address has received practically no publicity in the 
daily press. The eastern pro-court press disregards it be- 
cause it comes from the lips of an opponent of the court. 
The western anti-court press disregards it because it has 
an anti-militaristic bearing. To our minds the whole ques- 
tion of court and league boils down to the question of war. 
It was a salutary, even if ineffectual, challenge to confront 
the senate with the direct proposal to sever the court from 
any connection with the war system. 


American News in 
The Orient 


OWEVER MUCH the United States may desire to 
promote a policy of international goodwill in the 

far east, it is allowing the national intent to be largely ne- 
gated by a failure to insure adequate publicity for the 
American point of view. The China Press, a daily news- 
paper published in Shanghai by American journalists, has 
made this flaw in American policy clear. Newspapers of the 
orient are largely dependent for their news supply on the 
cable dispatches carried by the Reuter agency, a British 
concern with intimate relations with the British government. 
During the present critical period, when American and 
British policy in China has been at times divergent, this 
American newspaper charges that the Reuter agency, in 
reporting important speeches by President Coolidge and 
Secretary Kellogg, has suppressed, or at least left out, sec- 
tions in which utterance was given to the liberal policy 
which this country meant to support in regard to China. 
If there is any truth in this charge—and it would hardly 
be made in Shanghai by a responsible paper if there were 
not evidence to support it—it throws a strong light on a 
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dangerous situation. The United States is committed to a 
liberal policy toward China, and that policy, we are per- 
suaded, is a reason for hope that the situation in the orient 
may be measurably improved. But if the United States has 
no speedy and effective way of getting its views before the 
Chinese, of what effect will its liberality be? If it is pos- 
sible for the words of an American President and an Ameri- 
can secretary of state to be kept from reaching their objects 
in these days of easy communication, what is the use of hav- 
ing a foreign policy? It is high time that congress was giv- 
ing this question the serious attention it deserves. 


A Worthy Example of Foreign 
Missions Leadership 


HE CONCEPTION of the missionary enterprise held 

by its leaders is growing larger and more Christian. 
Progress may, at times, be slow, but there is progress. 
Significantly, the rate of this progress seems to be swifter 
among the executives of women’s missionary societies than 
among the general church organizations. Certainly the 
point of farthest advance so far reached is marked by the 
findings of the federation of women's boards of foreign 
missions of North America, recently adopted at Atlantic 
City. Under five heads this gathering of women responsible 
for the policies of most of the important women’s mission- 
ary societies sent out recommendations which would have 
been thought ridiculous five years ago. They acknowledged 
the promotion of world peace as the first interest of modern 
missions, and named six things to be done immediately, in- 
cluding protest against military drill in schools in this 
country, and the intelligent use of the franchise. They 
declared that China furnishes the touchstone by which to 
judge of the Christian usefulness of a mission body, and 
put down four things to be done immediately, including 
participation in the effort to right China's treaty wrongs. 
They recognized the challenge contained in the participa- 
tion of women and children in the new industry of mission 
lands, and laid out four immediate lines of attack on the 
problem. They admitted that the Christian adventure faces 
its great test in the field of interracial relations, and wrote 
down change in the laws of the United States and Canada 
as one of the first religious duties to be discharged. And 


they hailed the drastic report on foreign missions adopted 


by the Evanston student conference as “a great message of 
hope,” and called for the placing of the sort of people who 
could make such a report on the boards of the churches 
Here is church and mission leadership of a high order! 


How the Sugar Tariff 
Helps the Farmers 


HE SUGAR TARIFF is supposed to help the farmers 
who grow sugar beets. 
our infant industries. 


Sugar beet growing is one of 
When it is charged that tariffs on 
corn and wheat are hocus-pocus, that on sugar claims an 
alibi. The secretary of the American Sugar association 
gives out the interesting information that the total paid on 
the commodity comes to $246,000,000 a year, of which sum 
$144,000,000 is paid by importers, and the other $102,000,- 


000 is a subsidy to beet sugar. When you pay six and one- 
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half cents for a pound of the sweet stuff, two cents of it is 
a tax. As the average consumption per family in this great- 
est of all sweet-eating nations is about a quarter of a ton 
per year, the average household head pays a slightly larger 
sum for his sugar tax than he would for his income tax 
should he be so lucky as to make $4,450 a year. The Great 
Western Sugar company cleared the modest sum of $30,- 
000,000 in the last three years, covering which reports are 
available. It pays seven per cent on preferred and 32 per 
cent on common stock. Just what proportion of the com- 
mon is real and what “velvet” does not appear, but if it 
were all real to double it in three years beats weeding beets 
for a living, to say the least. As three hundred pounds of 
beet sugar is produced from a ton of beets, the tariff tax 
amounts to a subsidy of six dollars on each ton of sugar 
beets. This is about the price farmers get for their beets 
on the average. So it just about figures out that Mr. Sugar 
User buys the raw beets for the refiner, makes him a pres- 
ent of them, then adds the neat little profit of 32 per cent 
to insure that he keeps up an interest in turning beets into 
sugar. All of which should still further convince the 
American farmer that a high tariff wall is the bulwark of 
prosperity. 


Have the Nashes a Copyright 
On the Golden Rule? 


IVE THOUSAND EMPLOYES of the Minneapolis 

and St. Louis railroad have co-operated to autograph 
for Mr. Elliott E. Nash, chief operating and traffic officer, 
a book in which they bear witness to his application of the 
golden rule to management. Executives, departmental offi- 
cials, clerks, stenographers, errand boys, station agents, 
engineers, brakemen, switchmen, telegraph operators, sec- 
tion hands—all are represented, and all rejoice over the 
improvement that has come to them and to the road under 
the principles put into practice by Mr. Nash. It is not hard 
to imagine what a priceless possession the hand-written 
volume, in its leather-tooled covers, must be to the railroad 
executive. One begins to wonder, however, whether the 
golden rule is an exclusive property of business men named 
Nash. Toledo once rejoiced in a mayor named Jones who 
managed that city on the golden rule basis. But just now 
the title seems to be preempted by men of another name. 
Isn't it about time that a few Smiths, Browns, Greens and 
Whites demonstrated that there is no copyright on the idea 
held by the Nashes? 


Why Not Dedicate 
Every Home? 


N NEWTON HIGHLANDS, Massachusetts, that pio- 

neer in religious ritual, Professor H. Augustine Smith, 
has dedicated his new home. In the presence of his friends 
—in this case sixty students and faculty members from the 
school of religious education of Boston university — Dr. 
Smith and his family, assisted by their pastor, Rev. Samuel 
Woodrow, of the Congregational church of Newton High- 
lands, moved from room to room setting each apart to its 
designed purpose. As Professor Smith is not an ordained 
man, he called on his pastor to conduct the services, but the 
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ritual followed had evidently been devised by the new owner 
of the home. It included such touches as the unveiling of 
carefully selected pictures in the rooms occupied by the 
children of the family, and the lighting of the hearth fire 
with a symbolic torch. Every member of the family, down 
to three-year old Patricia May, had some part in the dedi- 
cation. The question immediately arises as to why such 
a service should not be a normal part of the opening of 
every Christian home. Certainly it represents a vast im- 
provement over some housewarmings. A few such serv- 
ices, properly conducted, might easily start a new social 
custom in many places. It would be hard for such a custom, 
once established, to fail to exert a steadying and ennobling 
influence on the institution of marriage and home-keeping 
in any community. 


A Note on the Progress of 
Art—and Other Things 


T is barely seven years since we stopped proclaiming the 

bloody-mindedness of our enemies. But the erection 
of war memorials is already well under way. One of the 
most conspicuous stands in London. It represents a can- 
non, such as rendered greatest havoc on the western front. 
The inscription reads: “Saul has slain his thousands, but 
David his tens of thousands.” Another war memorial has 
just been erected by the municipality of Vienna. It, too, 
carries an inscription. The inscription reads: “No more 
war. 


An Old Acquaintance 
Bobs Up Again 


OR SOME TIME we have missed the name of Mr. 

E. Y. Clarke from the front pages of the newspapers. 
There was a time, when the Emperor Simmons was at the 
peak of his power, and the recruits of the Ku Klux were 
tripping over themselves in their eagerness to don the re- 
galia at $10 per don, when E. Y. Clarke was a name to con- 
jure with. Then the emperor and Clarke and some of the 
rest of the nightgown royalty got into a fuss, and things 
have been going from bad to worse in the organization ever 
since. The last we heard of Mr. Clarke the papers reported 
that he had appeared before federal court in Texas to plead 
guilty to violating the Mann act, and had been let off with 
a fine of $5,000. But now Mr. Clarke is back again, and 
unless we miss our guess he has an idea in tow which will 
prove just as remunerative as did the K. K. K. At a mass 
meeting in Atlanta, to which the mayor lent his presence and 
support, an organization was launched to open a fight on 
any school teacher anywhere who is suspected of teaching 
evolution. And when the moment came for precipitating 
the grand climax, the chief spellbinder of the occasion 
cried: “I have searched the country from coast to coast 
and from north to south, but I was able to find only one 
tuan who has the power to build into one great master or- 
ganization the forces to fight the evils which are seeking to 
promulgate a theory which will destroy our government and 
Christianity, and that man is Edward Young Clarke, of 
Atlanta!” Mr. Clarke is accordingly in command; the 
formation of a “supreme kingdom” is announced with Mr. 
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Clarke as “senator”; the Bryan memorial university is 
adopted as the particular pet of the new order ; everything, 
in other words, is set for another financial killing. And if 
anyone doubts that there have been such killings in Mr. 
Young’s previous enterprises, let him consider the present 
suit of Mr. Charles Palmer, former grand dragon of Illi- 
nois, for $50,000 back commissions on members, robes, and 
masks, which he claims is still due him. 


The Favorite Indoor Sport of 


Denominationalism 


HE FAVORITE INDOOR SPORT of any Chris- 

tian denomination is that of defining and discussing 
its reasons for being. The fact that the rest of the world 
gives only the slightest concern for the being of these de 
nominations, or the reasons therefor, only makes the dis- 
cussion of the subject the more seductive in the cloistered 
seclusion of the denominational conferences. It is decidedly 
an indoor sport. Nobody ever thinks of engaging in it out 
of doors. It loses its zest and its reality the moment it is 
brought into the open field where spectators representing 
other faiths and orders, or no faiths and orders at all, can 
look on and listen and make comments and even participate 
in the game. It simply cannot be played out doors—that is, 
by the leading denominations. True, there are certain types 
of denominations—but they are for the most part small, or 
very young, and therefore more shamelessly zealous—who 
indulge in this sport right out in public, anywhere and any 
time. But the larger and older and more respectable or 
more regular denominations reserve this exercise for those 
circles in which only their own members are included. They 
have developed a sense of the impropriety of discussing the 
things that distinguish them as denominations in the hearing 
of outsiders. And if an outsider—that is, a member of an- 
other denomination or of none at all—happens to stray in, 
he finds the players of this game full of apologies for having 
been caught at it. No, decidedly, this is no outdoor sport ; 
it belongs to the retreat and the cloister. 

All the “respectable” denominations engage in it—Episco- 
palians, Methodists, Disciples, Lutherans, Universalists, 
Baptists, Presbyterians—no need to name them—they all 
do it. They do not all engage in it at the same time, how- 
ever. It is when some special tension develops within the 
denominational organization that the spirit of this good old 
game is aroused, and then everybody in that denomination 
joins in his favorite sport. Just now the Baptists are engag- 
ing in it more vigorously than any denomination, with the 
Disciples and Presbyterians a close second and third. But 
you would never know that anything was “doing” at all un- 
less you got on the inside. Outwardly, in all the relations 
of the denomination to one another and to the non-churched 
world, their activities and speech express a common pur- 
pose, essentially the same standards of doctrine and con- 
viction, and practically an identical form of organization and 
procedure. To the outer world the denominations all look 
much alike; and to one another they all look much alike. 
But in the esoteric fellowship of each group there is nursed 
the consciousness that the group is possessed of some signifi- 
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cant and precious distinction which marks it off from other 
denominations and gives it the right to exist. 

In the case of the Baptists we considered in a recent edi- 
torial the astounding claims—which pass unchallenged in 
their cloistered discussions—as to what constitutes a Baptist 
church. It was indeed a formidable array—fifteen points in 
all, gathered from the argument of two able champions, one 
a representative fundamentalist, the other a representative 
modernist, but both Baptists. They differed on one point 
only—whether a Baptist church receiving the unimmersed 
into its membership had by that fact forfeited its status as 
a Baptist church. Dr. Taft held that it had. Dean Mathews 
held that it had not. On all other points of definition of a 
Baptist church they were in virtual agreement. We con- 
sidered these fifteen points by which a Baptist church was 
alleged to be distinguished from other churches. We found 
them to be—with two exceptions relating to the mode and 
proper subjects of baptism—the common possession of other 
evangelical denominations. There was nothing distinctively 
Baptistic about them at all. 

The net result of our examination of the two arguments 
left us with the conviction that the Baptist church is like 
all other evangelical churches in all major respects save that 
it practices baptism by immersion only, and does not baptize 
infants. We think we could name, in addition to these, two 
or three other distinctions characteristic of a Baptist church, 
but they are matters of merely technical detail and were 
evidently considered unworthy of inclusion by these eminent 
apologists in their definition of the characteristic features of 
their denomination. What both apologists did was the thing 
that all apologists for their denominations do: they trans- 
lated small technical peculiarities into high-sounding theo- 
logical or moral principles, wholly unaware, in doing so, of 
the invidious, unfraternal and unchristian position in which 
this process lands them. So long as they do this in the 
cloister, just among themselves, as an indoor exercise, they 
continue to be unaware of the invidious implications of their 
position. But let the doors be opened ; let the world come in 
to see and hear; above all, let the other denominations come 
in, and these unchristian implications will appear in all their 
ugly and untrue character. It is only as an indoor sport that 
these exalted denominational claims can produce the sense 
of reality. 

Can any one for a moment imagine Dean Shailer Mathews 
standing before a Presbyterian general assembly, or before 
a conference of Presbyterian ministers, or even before a 
local Presbyterian congregation and contending that a 
saptist church is distinguished from a Presbyterian church 
by the fact that the Baptist church possesses a regenerate 
church membership? The thing is unthinkable. The moment 
he would formulate such a definition of a Baptist church in 
such a situation, his words would turn to ashes on his lips. 
He would profoundly wound such an audience; and being 
the high-minded Christian gentleman that he is, he would be 
incapable of so ungracious an affront to their spiritual sensi- 
bilities and to their convictions of truth. Or imagine him 
selecting any other of the fifteen points, except only those 
having to do with baptism. Suppose he would contend be- 
fore his Presbyterian audience that the Baptist church was 
distinguished from their church by its practice of democracy, 
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or its support of the doctrine of separation of church an 
state, or in the practice of the equality of believers, or j, 
devotion to the principle of “soul liberty” or freedom of cop. 
science or the right of individual interpretation of the scrip. 
tures—no, you cannot imagine Dean Mathews in such , 
position contending for such a definition of a Baptist church, 
Nor can you imagine him standing before a mixed public 
audience of churchmen and non-churchmen and making such 
claims. These are claims that can be made only behind de. 
nominational doors; they not only lose reality but become 
patently untrue and unfraternal when they are brought out 
into the open. 

But as an indoor sport the making of these exalted claims 
is essential to the maintenance of denominational morale. If 
an objective and unbiased definition of a Baptist church were 
made, and accepted generally by Baptists, in terms of mode 
of baptism, proper subjects of baptism, a particular tech- 
nique for securing democracy, a traditional aversion toa writ- 
ten creed, an illusion of being much like the primitive Chris- 
tian societies in the conduct of their worship and organiza- 
tion, and a few other such commonplaces, the heart would be 
taken out of denominational morale instantly. This morale is 
kept alive by feeding the minds of church people on the 
delusion that their denomination is the custodian of some 
great spiritual truth which would surely perish but for their 
maintenance of it. Outwardly, the spirit of comity has so 
far prevailed in our generation that more or less effective 
working adjustments and comfortable social adjustments 
have been set up, which obscure and practically neutralize 
this sense of denominational superiority. But within the 
intimate precincts of the denominational fellowship where 
perspective is lost and uncharitable implications are easily 
ignored, these several claims are put forward with zest and 
unction, and accepted without challenge. 

It must not be inferred from our use of the Baptist de- 
nomination and from our speaking Dean Mathews’ name 
out loud, that the Baptists are held to be sinners above others 
in this respect. They are chosen for illustrative purposes 
because they happen to be playing this indoor game with 
especial strenuousness and zest at this time. But in dis- 
cussing the Baptists we have designedly omitted any refer- 
ence to two or three items which were included in their list 
of fifteen distinctive features, in order that the point of our 
thesis might be impartially directed toward other denomina- 
tions. These two or three items were the very first on the 
list. They always appear on other denominations’ lists also. 
It is interesting beyond measure that when any evangelical 
denomination starts out to name its own distinctive charac- 
teristics it puts down in one-two-three order its acceptance 
of the lordship of Christ, the authority of the scriptures, 
and the sufficiency of the New Testament in all matters of 
faith and practice. Episcopalians, Presbyterians, Methodists, 
Congregationalists, Disciples, Lutherans and all the rest, as 
well as Baptists, gravely and emphatically assert that these 
are three distinctive features of their respective denomina- 
tions ! 

This is a particularly fascinating part of the indoor game 
as played by Disciples of Christ. Like Baptists, the Disciples 
have taught themselves to believe that they are unique in 
their loyalty to Christ and in the confidence with which they 
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to the holy scriptures. Their denominational morale 
rests upon the continual indoor cultivation of this belief. 
If they should be disillusionized concerning it, their ardor 
for what is affectionately called their “plea” would soon 
wither. Yet it is a conviction that rests wholly upon subjec- 
tive grounds. The Disciple who is indoctrinated in this notion 
that he and his church take the scriptures more devoutly 
or more intelligently or more obediently than Presbyterians 
or Congregationalists or Episcopalians or any other evan- 
gelical group is simply the victim of the hothouse seclusion 
in which this conviction has grown. Where is it cultivated 
and grown? It is cultivated and grown in denominational 
conventions and revival meetings, under stress of the neces- 
sity of continually reinforcing the morale of the group and 
putting forth an apologetic for its right to exist. 

It is not difficult to trace the history of the notion, and to 
explain how it has come to preempt the Disciples denomina- 
tional consciousness, just as it is not difficult to trace the 
history of Baptist subjectivities and to explain how they 
have come to preempt the Baptist denominational conscious- 
ness, or Episcopalian subjectivities, or Methodist or Pres- 
byterian or any other. But we are not dealing with history 
now; we are taking these denominations as they are, not as 
they once were, or may have thought they were, but as they 
actually are in our day and time. Who can imagine Dr. E. 
L. Powell, Kentucky’s outstanding contemporary pulpiteer, 
delivering before a Presbyterian or Methodist audience the 
address on “The Lordship of Christ” which he delivered at 
a Disciples general convention? Dr. Powell’s naturally 
chivalrous spirit is so thoroughly Christian in its repugnance 
to anything unfraternal or condescending or invidious that 
his words, wounding the hearts of his Presbyterian hearers, 
would have wounded his own soul still more. No Disciple, 
unless he were an utter boor, could play that game out of 
doors. It is played in the denominational press. It is played 
in ministers’ conferences. It is played at conventions. It is 
played in revivals. But it cannot be played at a Thanksgiv- 
ing service, or a union revival, or anywhere else out of 
doors, for the simple reason that when, in such a situation, 
the claim is made that Disciples are distinctively loyal to 
Christ or distinctively faithful to the scriptures, the ef- 
frontery of it, the uncharity of it, slays the very conviction 
itself. 





















It will not be possible to go the rounds of the denomina- 
tions and observe their several ways of playing this grand 


old sectarian indoor game. Nor will it be necessary. Yet 
the editorial desire for protection against the ever imminent 
charge of displaying prejudice and even animus against one 
denomination or another, prompts the inclusion of some spe- 
cific reference to the Protestant Episcopal church and its 
way of playing this game. It is quite different from the 
way of the other groups, though not wholly dissimilar to that 
of the Disciples. With Episcopalians the esoteric exercise 
centers about the conception of the church. The neighbor 
churches are not churches, but branches of the church, or 
denominations, or sects. The Protestant Episcopal church 
is the church. Out of this grows the conception of church- 
manship which is laid with unction to the soul of each com- 
municant as a highly distinctive, indeed almost an aristocratic 
classification. The nomenclature of churchmanship is com- 
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fortable and /.ttering when utilized indoors. But tena- 

ciously as the average Episcopalian holds to the notion of 

the superior status of his group, he has great difficulty in 

keeping himself consistent in public relations with other 

Christian groups. He cannot speak of his “church” and 

their “denominations” without affronting them, and also 

wounding his own moral sensibilities. 

When he takes his churchmanship out into the open, in 
the clear, free air of some public act of cooperative fellow- 
ship with other Christians, he becomes aware of the contra- 
diction which he is practicing upon himself in his esoteric 
habit of superiority. But he does not resolve the contradic- 
tion ; he evades it. By means of the happy word, “commun- 
ion,” which has become current in our generation, the invidi- 
ous implications of my “church” and your “denominations” 
may be obscured. The Episcopalians are willing to be called 
a communion, and the denominations are willing to be called 
communions. So by this trick of language a certain amount 
of organized public fellowship between themselves and other 
Christians may go on without embarrassment. 

It is regrettable that the use of this word in this connec- 
tion was ever thought of. It relieves an embarrassment in 
the conscience of Episcopalians that ought not be relieved 
until the facts have been changed. The word huddles out of 
sight and covers up an ugly and unchristian fact of our sec- 
tarian order. The Episcopal church stands for a certain 
technique of episcopacy, but to translate that bit of tech- 
nique into terms of churchmanship by which other churches 
of Christ are excommunicated and other ministers of Christ 
not recognized as such, is a schismatic and unfraternal 
indoor game the implications of which are not disclosed 
until it is attempted to play it in the open. 

The truth we are attempting to state is that the whole 
denominational order is saturated with these esoteric illusions 
which evaporate as soon as they are brought into the sun- 
light of fraternal contact with other Christians. We do not 
suggest that church people of any of the denominations are 
insincere. The tragedy is that they are sincere. Their lead- 
ers are sincere. Their teachers are sincere. The tragedy is 
that the very exigencies of the denominational order demand 
the esoteric, indoor indoctrination of Christian folk in con- 
ceptions of their superiority over other Christians, concep- 
tions which vanish instantly when brought into objective fra- 
ternal contact with the minds of other Christians. This is 
true of Methodism, and Lutheranism and Congregationalism 
as well as of Baptists and Disciples and Episcopalians. The 
whole structure of our denominational system is upheld by 
these indoor illusions. Dispel them, and the remaining props 
of the structure would be found to be things which the 
denominations themselves would regard as unworthy causes 
of continuing their divisions. 

There was once a great Baptist convention held in a large 
city. And a certain editor went to the convention. He was 
not himself a Baptist, but a Disciple. After three or four days 
of listening to the controversy between certain persons who 
called themselves fundamentalists and certain others called 
modernists, and of listening to grand interpretations of the 
great truths the Baptist denomination stood for, this editor 
by chance met in the hotel lobby a gracious lady, the wife 
of a distinguished Baptist minister who was herself the 
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daughter of a Congregational minister and had been brought 
up a Congregationalist. Their greeting over, the editor asked 
the minister’s wife if this convention reminded her of any- 
thing. She looked quizzically at him, and replied with a 
kind of masonic understanding, “It reminds me of home. 
It is so familiar I could close my eyes and think I was in a 
Congregational convention! And does it remind you of 
anything?” she asked. “It reminds me, too, of home,” he 
replied. “I could close my eyes and think I was in a Disci- 
ples convention!” And they sat down, the editor and the 
lady, and went over the great things for which the Baptist 
church stood and without which the world would surely 
perish. And behold, she showed that these were the identi- 
cal things for which Congregationalism declared it stood, 
and he showed that these were the identical things for which 
the Disciples of Christ stood. 

And as they arose and said good bye, they declared that 
they could see no reason why, since the three denominations 
stood for the same great things, they should not stand for 
them in unity rather than in schism. 


‘Forward to Peace! 


ENATOR BORAH has announced that the fight on 

the court is not over; that he intends to carry the issue 
back to the people in the hope of undoing what has just 
been done by the senate. His position, as stated in a radio 
talk made on the night after the senate took its vote of ad- 
herence, is that the United States will have to go into the 
league or come out of the court. Opposed as he is to en- 
tering the league, he declares his purpose and the purpose 
of those who stand with him to carry the issue into every 
senatorial contest this year against the republican senators 
for adherence. 


who voted There are twenty-seven such 


senators who face re-election. If the anti-court forces, 
which have shown unsuspected strength in public opinion 
during the past six weeks, make the court vote of certain 
senators an issue in the campaign, there is every likelihood 
that we shall witness some political casualties before the 
new senate convenes. With the mere political aspects of this 
program we have no concern here. But as it affects the 
future policy of the peace movement in America we have 
vital concern. 

We should regard it as a deplorable outcome of the recent 
controversy if a formidable attempt should now be made to 
undo the senate’s action. The United States senate has 
acted. Our adherence to the world court now awaits only 
the acceptance of our reservations by the other nations sig- 
natory to the court protocol. To lovers of peace the world 
court has been a divisive issue. We have not all seen it 
alike. Looking at it we have not seen the same things. It 
has been the occasion of disruption and alienation among the 
peace workers of this country. Who has been right and 
who has been wrong in assessing the character of this court 
is no question to answer at this moment, nor even to ask. 
Time can answer it. 

The question of this hour is, What shall we now do? By 
“we” is not meant the pro-court people or the anti-court 
people, but the peace-seeking people. These peace people 
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were on both sides of the court controversy. Not all pro. 
courters were primarily peace seekers ; some were primarily 
partisans. Not all anti-courters were peace seekers; some 
were primarily isolationists, narrow nationalistic reaction- 
aries. It was the irony and the tragedy of the great contest 
that on both sides of the senate chamber strange bed-fellows 
found themselves huddled together. And not in the senate 
alone but among the people as well. To continue the world 
court agitation with the purpose of compelling a reversal 
of the senate’s action will work inestimable harm to many 
domestic interests by continuing these artificial alliances 
among senators and organs of public opinion. But it will 
work even greater harm among those who have at heart 
the peace of the world, by continuing and intensifying the 
misunderstanding and cross-purposes which have grown up 
among peace seekers in the long campaign which has now 
closed. The call of this crucial moment in the peace enter- 
prise is for America’s peace-loving minds to find one an- 
other, and to go forward together with a constructive pur- 
pose which shall command the passionate allegiance of the 
entire Christian conviction of the nation. 

We do not share certain senators’ fears of what will hap- 
pen as a result of our adherence to the court. In the long 
time ahead it is not inconceivable that the elements of the 
international kaleidoscope will shape themselves in a fashion 
betokening danger to this country through our membership 
in a court related as this court now undeniably is to the 
league of nations. One can mentally work up any kind of 
danger if one allows his imagination to exercise itself under 
the stress and heat of controversy. But in sane and sober 
reality there is no likelihood of this nation confronting such 
a peril in any future which our present vision can descry. 
Why then base a policy upon so remote a contingency, 
especially when the policy is purely negative, and calculated 
only to carry us back to the zero point, instead of forward 
to some positive gain? Why not, that is to say, accept the 
senate’s action as an accomplished fact, and instead of at- 
tempting to reverse it, seek the constructive way not only 
of guarding this nation from the dangers which some see 
in the new relationship, but of pushing the cause of world 
peace leagues ahead? 

We say we do not share the fears of the irreconcilables 
as to some great danger in which the nation stands by virtue 
of the new relationship to Europe which it has now es- 
tablished. But we have a great fear of our own, as our 
readers well know. That is the fear that the peace passion 
which has at last, thank God, become aroused in our Ameri- 
can Christianity shall have exhausted itself in the emotions 
of this court controversy. The peace movement became 
identified with the movement for adherence to the world 
court. Enormous emotions were aroused. Exaggerated ex- 
pectations of the significance of the proposed step were 
cherished in many minds. Now that the senate has acted 
favorably on this hotly contested proposal it is almost in- 
evitable that peace purposes will relax and the assumption 
will prevail that the goal is won! Here is ground enough 
for a very real fear! The one great fact that was flung 
into relief by the senate debate is that the step we were 
about to take was, at its best description, a very little step. 
Its most partisan apologists conceded that the bearing of 
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this action upon the abolition of war was nil and upon the 
prevention of war was remote and dubious. The Christian 
sentiment of this country must solemnly lay this fact to 
heart. If, before the senate voted, the charge that this was 
a fact irritated the peace mind, and if, before the senate 
voted, the confession that this was a fact brought dismay 
to the peace mind; now that the senate has voted and the 
contest is over, candid acknowledgment of the fact should 
point the way and command all our strength for the real 
march that lies ahead of us. We have attained no goal; we 
have only passed a marker on the way to a peaceful world. 

It is to be hoped that Senator Borah will abandon his an- 
nounced purpose to reopen the court issue. Already too 
much emotion has been spent on it. Even should the appeal 
to the people be successful in electing a senate committed to 
a reversal of the present action, and even though it be con- 
ceded that such reversal is desirable, the harm done in the 
process of achieving such an end would be far greater than 
the hypothetical good flowing from it. Leaving on one side 
the serious harm involved in prolonging the disunity of the 
peace forces, the effect of such a campaign to reopen the 
court issue will be enormously to strenghten the most selfish 
and sinister nationalistic forces in this country. The court 
issue cannot be reopened by means of the support of peace 
seekers. Some may help; but the main body of their host 
will be on the other side. 

If the issue is reopened it will be done by the aid of isola- 
tionists. The success of such an appeal for reversal depends 
upon the mobilizing of the reactionary and provincial ele- 
ments of this country on behalf of a selfish nationalism. 
Once these forces are mobilized they can be kept in the 
leash of a peace-seeking statesman like Senator Borah only 
by his yielding his own international ideals and pandering to 
their selfish prejudices. Their recoil from the assumption 
of international responsibilities by the United States is no 
innocuous policy of do-nothingism. If it were it would not 
be innocuous ; it would be tragic enough. But the corrollary 
of isolationism is militarism. The inevitable result of seek- 
ing even a hypothetically good end through the aid of these 
forces of nationalistic selfishness will be to sacrifice the cause 
of peace on the altar of militarism. Senator Borah is too 
great a statesman to be willing to identify his career with 
this unidealistic element of our national life. The fact is 
he has been driven as far as he dare go in this direction by 
the exigencies of the recent court fight. The public does 
not distinguish intelligently between him and his dull-eyed 
isolationist associates. He is no isolationist, but a sound 
internationalist. He has within his grasp the leadership 
of the Christian forces of this nation in their movement 
against war. There is no other statesman in Washing- 
ton who has grasped the thing that lies at the heart of the 
Christian conscience as has Senator Borah. His senate 
resolution for the outlawry of war marks the highest reach 
which any statesman’s faith has yet attained in dealing with 
the war evil. He must be supported in that great adventure 
of Christian statesmanship. 

And he will be supported. The peace forces of America 
will rally about his banner with a unity which they have 
never manifested before, when he decides that the right 
moment has come to reintroduce his outlawry of war resolu- 
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tion in the senate. We speak not merely by faith when we 
say confidently what can be expected of the peace forces of 
this nation. We speak by precedent and by promise. By 
precedent, in the experience of getting together the twenty- 
six peace leaders who finally signed the harmony peace pro- 
gram last summer. It may be imagined by some that this 
hopeful and generous coalition of many minds representing 
many points of view was a sterile failure, in view of the 
fact that it did not even get to the senate floor. This is to 
misread the case completely. With the court issue now 
settled, every believer in the coalition agreement and the 
outlawry of war must be grateful that the proposal did not 
suffer the humiliation and set-back to which it would have 
been fated had it been presented to the unprepared mind 
of the senate. The intuition of Senator Borah in withhold- 
ing his own outlawry of war resolution as well as the 
harmony plan is now justified by the outcome. 

But we speak also by promise. Not all the leaders of 
peace organizations were willing to share in the harmony 
agreement. Influential dissenting leaders met a few days 
after the agreement was signed and passed a resolution de- 
claring their belief that the first thing to do was to go into 
the court, making it “emphatically clear that the outlawry 
of war constitutes a program which, following the United 
States’ adherence to the court, can and will be widely and 
enthusiastically supported by most if not all of these national 
organizations which are now supporting immediate adher- 
ence to the court.” 

This is the background of our appeal to Senator Borah 
not to undertake the reversal of the senate’s action, but to 
accept the leadership of the united peace forces of this 
country on behalf of the measure which, if it is adopted by 
the nations, will remove from the world court and the league 
itself any possibility of menacing America or American 
institutions. 

The way of peace is forward, not backward. Not by un- 
doing but by doing, shall we protect our nation’s interests. 
Anticipating the inevitable day of America’s entrance into 
the league of nations, the paramount duty for America is 
to take the lead in the movement to outlaw war from the 
civil society of the world, and thus remove from the league 
the shadow of Mars who lurks behind its constitution and 
all its councils. 

Let us have peace! 


LOVE the reticence of rains 

Which step with veils so shyly drawn 
That those who sit by lifted panes 
Say: Are there ghosts upon the lawn? 


I love the headiness of rains 

Which go with white hair streaming loose, 
And pass the hunter on the plains, 

And climb, and shield the shrinking moose. 


Henry Barnett. 









NE OF THE MOST OMINOUS THINGS in cur- 

rent American life, as I see it on returning to the 
mainland after seven years residence in Hawaii, is the 
steady and largely unconscious building up of an in- 
ternational prejudice against Japan. The average in- 
telligent and even Christian business man of Chicago, 
for instance, although he may never have known a 
Japanese personally, has a vague but uncomfortable 
feeling that the Japanese are dishonest, tricky, unreli- 
able, capable of any conceivable treachery against 
America and utterly unassimilable into American life 
and citizenship. Just why he feels this way he doesn’t 
know, but that is the way he feels. By means not ob- 
served or understood an anti-Japanese complex has 
been built up within him. And the process is still 
going on. 

Now it is profoundly important to understand this 
prejudice building process and stop it, if possible, for 
a new world neighborhood is growing up around the 
Pacific which, thus far, is happily free from the age- 
long animosities and inherited prejudices which have 
so paralyzed the power of international cooperation and 
goodwill in Europe. In this new Pacific area of inter- 
national contacts it might be possible to start on a basis 
of mutual goodwill and hopeful understanding. But 
not if the drift of prejudice in America continues to set 
against Japan and the Japanese as at present. 


JAPANESE RESPONSIBILITY 


Part of the responsibility for this growing Japano- 
phobia lies at the door of the Japanese government it- 
self. Our traditionally friendly public opinion about 
Japan in America was rudely shocked and scandalized 
by the actions of her military party during the war 
The twenty-one demands on China, the disposition to 
gobble up Shantung, the uncertainty about returning 
Tsing-tao to Chinese sovereignty, the over-bearing and 
aggressive attitude of her army in Siberia, the military 
tyranny over Korea, came one after another as blows 
to an American public opinion traditionally friendly to 
Japan. Of course, those who go to Japan today or who 
study Japanese public life know that there has been a 
great change in Japanese governmental policy and pro- 
gram, that the military party has lost its ascendancy and 
that the new civilian forces in Japanese life are re- 
versing the policies of the military party and seeking to 
retrieve its blunders. The Washington conference on 
limitation of armaments marked the turning of the tide 
and the passing of the militaristic program. Shantung 
has been given back, Siberia evacuated, a new concilia- 
tory spirit is now being shown in Korea—as I have 
seen with my own eyes—and the twenty-one demands 
on China are frankly criticised and disavowed by the 
type of men now coming into leadership. 

But the average American knows nothing of all this. 
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What is the Japanese Bogey Made Of? 


By Albert W. Palmer 


The inner movement of Japanese political opinion 
might as well take place in Mars. All he knows is that 
the Japanese behavior during the war was highly irri- 
tating. Nor does the average American stop to think 
of the kind of experience in international politics which 
lay back of this bad behavior—how Japan had seen 
European nations unscrupulously scrambling for China 
and cynically disregarding all considerations except 
military power. As someone has said: “For decades 
Japan watched the European nations at their poker 
games. Finally, when she got up her courage to go in 
and play poker too, the others all said, ‘Let’s play par- 
chesi!’” If Japan can only be assured that the world 
means to play parchesi and not poker from now on she 
will be the greatest little parchesi player in the crowd, 
for it is characteristic of the Japanese that they take 
peculiar pride in coming up to what is expected of 
them. Witness the present enthusiastic support in 
Japan of the league of nations. 


FEAR ON PACIFIC COAST 


But the growth of anti-Japanese prejudice in Amer- 
ica is also due to the fear of the Pacific coast lest it 
be inundated with oriental immigration. A wise man 
once said: “The man to be most afraid of is the man 
who is himself afraid.” Fear paralyzes good judgment 
and fair play and tends to create hysteria and fanati- 
cism. A Pacific coast which feels it is fighting for its 
racial integrity and economic independence is not likely 
to be scrupulous as to its choice of weapons. Anything 
which bids fair to secure the backing of the rest of the 
country in keeping out the oriental will be used with- 
out too nice discrimination as to its truth, generosity 
or possible reactions. Hatred born of fear was just as 
violent toward the Chinese in the ’80’s, although it is 
now forgotten because the Chinese exclusion act has 
laid the ghost of Chinese ascendancy. It is to be hoped 
that, ungracious and discourteous as was the method of 
its passage, the present immigration law may have a 
similar effect in quieting western fears of a Japanese 
inundation. It is entirely probable that, assured that 
California is to remain a white man’s country, the innate 
generosity of the Californian will in a few years re- 
assert itself and we shall have an appreciation of the 
Japanese parallel to the popularity of the Chinese. 

One must always remember, too, that abusing the 
Japanese has a peculiar political twist to it on the 
Pacific coast. Every astute politician welcomes an issue 
over which he can arouse passion without losing votes, 
and no issue fits this need quite so well as denunciation 
of a foreign nation or a non-voting alien population. 
The Japanese question has, therefore, been a veritable 
godsend to the practical politician and he has not neg- 
lected it. 

Personally, after thirty years’ residence in California 
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and seven in Hawaii, I think the fears of the Pacific 
coast are unwarranted and have been artificially stimu- 
ated. I do not believe in unlimited immigration of any 
oriental race. Indeed I feel that, until America has 
solved her race problem in the south, it would be folly 
to invite another one on the Pacific coast. But the pro- 
tection of the Pacific coast from the evils of a racial 
caste system does not require hatred or misrepresenta- 
tion of the Japanese nor any prejudice against them. 
The problem is entirely capable of being handled by 
negotiation between the United States and Japan. 
Japan no more desires to force immigration where it is 
unwelcome than she would tolerate having immigration 
forced upon her. The golden rule is perfectly logical 
and intelligible to the Japanese mind. 


RACIAL INFERIORITY 


What many Americans seem to fail to understand is 
that the Japanese objection to the recent immigration 
bill is because of its implication of racial inferiority, 
and not its effectiveness as an exclusion measure. This, 
coupled with a humiliating sense of the diplomatic dis- 
courtesy with which the whole question was handled. 
“What better are you than the Germans who tore up 
their treaty about Belgium as a scrap of paper?” said 
a distinguished Japanese to me in Tokyo last October. 
“You tore up your gentlemen’s agreement with us with- 
out the slightest courtesy or consultation.” Of course 
it is very difficult to get a Japanese to understand the 
intricacies of our federal government sufficiently to ap- 
preciate that the gentlemen’s agreement was not a treaty 
at all, but only an arrangement with one branch 
of our government, the executive, and, for that very 
reason, calculated to arouse the jealousy and suspicion 
of another branch, the legislative. Incidentally, the fact 
that Ambassador Hanihara, with perfectly good inten- 
tions, was, by one of the maddening limitations of lan- 
guage, placed in the position of seeming to threaten 
where he only meant to implore, added still more fuel to 
the flames of anti-Japanese prejudice and unwittingly 
provided an incident capable of being misconstrued to 
the limit by the journalists and politicians of the baser 
sort. 

There is yet another force at work developing popu- 
lar anti-Japanese prejudice in the United States, and 
that grows out of the propaganda value of such a preju- 
dice to those who seek to promote a larger army and 
navy. Quite unconscious of the wickedness and possi- 
ble future misery which their policy involves, the more 
extreme but short-sighted advocates of so-called pre- 
paredness find it quite to their purpose to promote fear 
and suspicion of Japan. In order to secure great appro- 
priations for military purposes from congress, and the 
acquiescence of the American people in such appropria- 
tions, it is necessary to point out a foe. It is obvious 
that a psychology of anticipation of trouble with Japan, 
if it can be created, will loosen the national purse- 
strings and make the achievement of a large army and 
supremely powerful navy relatively easy. 

There are those who believe that this movement has 
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behind it the cold-blooded, calculating backing of inter- 
ests which profit by the manufacture of ships and arma- 
ments. That I am loathe to believe. The thoughtless 
opportunism of shortsighted militaristic editors and pro- 
fessional soldiers seem quite adequate to explain it. 
They honestly believe that, with a big enough military 
establishment, all will be well with America and they 
are too blind to look ahead and ask where this sort of 
thing will end. They have learned nothing from the 
armament races in Europe which paved the way for the 
great war. They have no regard for psychology and 
have never paused to realize that in human nature man 
ultimately does that which he persistently rehearses in 
his mind. Think and talk and get ready for “der tag” 
and “der tag” will surely come. 

You may have noticed the illustration of this tendency 
contained in the reports of the recent naval maneu- 
vers in Hawaii as printed in a prominent Chicago paper. 
Not only was it directly stated that the size of the 
“black” fleet which “captured” Oahu was equivalent to 
the Japanese naval strength but, in nearly every dis- 
patch, the accounts of the maneuvers themselves were 
cleverly intertwined with references to the Japanese in 
Hawaii who, by insinuation and innuendo or open 
charge, were presented in as unfavorable a light as pos- 
sible. I know Hawaii and the conditions there and so 
could judge how misleading and prejudicial the state- 
ments were, but the unwary reader only got what he 
was intended to get—a cleverly combined impression 
of Japanese treachery and the need of naval appropria- 
tions. 

NAVAL MANEUVERS 

Where did the newspaper correspondent get his view- 
point and alleged facts about the Japanese? Did his 
intimate association with naval officers supply it? Does 
it unconsciously reveal the typical state of mind of our 
naval officers? May there not be some connection be- 
tween all this and the sane and wholesome admonition 
by President Coolidge to the naval cadets at Annapolis 
last June? “As one who is responsible not only for our 
national defense, but our friendly relations with other 
peoples and our title to the good opinion of the world, 
I feel that occasion will very seldom arise, and I know 
it does not now exist, when those connected with our 
navy are justified, either directly or by inference, in as- 
serting that other specified powers are arming against 
us, and by arousing national suspicion and hatred 
attempting to cause us to arm against them.” These 
are words which may well be pondered by every editor, 
and every active and reserve officer, as well as every 
other loyal and patriotic citizen who wishes to promote 
his country’s reputation for being a peacemaker and not 
a peace-disturber in the company of nations. 

But, be that as it may, the fact remains that these 
three causes operating in unconscious cooperation—the 
mistakes of Japan herself, the fears of the Pacific coast 
and the need of militarism for a potential foe—have 
developed and are still promoting a most unfortunate 
attitude of suspicion and prejudice against Japan and 
the Japanese throughout the United States. 











EN have always felt themselves obliged in oné way 

or another to come to terms with that part of their 
environment which they find mysterious or which seems to 
be the seat of powers affecting their life for good or ill. In 
primitive times, and where people still entertain crude con- 
ceptions of nature and human life, man has feared the un- 
known and the powerful. He has found the art of secure 
and comfortable life to lie in discovering methods for pla- 
cating the unseen powers. Study of the beliefs and practices 
of primitive tribes in many parts of the world, and exami- 
nation of the records we have of the beliefs and practices of 
ancient peoples, show us how elaborate have been the pre- 
cautions devised for bringing about that relationship. At 
first man has been content to find protection from appre- 
hended harm and trouble, but he has not remained content 
with that—he has proceeded to discover ways in which he 
can bend to his will and make serviceable to his ends the 
powers he once feared. 


THE BIRTH OF MAGIC 

Magic was man’s first attempt—and for some people still 
is their only attempt—to come to terms with the unseen 
powers of nature and life. The ritual and the incantations 
of the medicine man, the tribal ceremonial are not worship. 
It is magic, providing on its lowest level a means of pro- 
tection, and on its higher levels a means of controlling the 
unseen and unknown. There are plenty of illustrations of 
the belief in and use of magic in our Bible. The Hebrew 
people occupied a land previously inhabited by tribes with a 
developed technique of magic. We read of Hezekiah, one 
of the kings of Judah, that he “removed the high places, 
brake the pillars, cut down the Asherah, and he brake in 
pieces the brazen serpent” to which sacrifices had been of- 
fered from time immemorial and which tradition declared 
Moses had made. Hezekiah, under the influence of the re- 
ligion and teaching of a prophet, was in this reform seeking 
to abolish the apparatus of magic adopted long before by 
the Hebrews from the Canaanite inhabitants. One of the 
earliest of the prophet-teachers himself used magic to dis- 
credit the inferior magic of his opponents, the priests of the 
Baal. Elijah brought down fire from heaven to consume a 
water-sodden sacrifice, after making sport of the futile at- 
tempts of the Baal worshipers. A third example of belief in 
magic can be taken from the regulations given in the book 
of Leviticus for cleansing a house after a visitation of 
plague or leprosy. These regulations read like the descrip- 
tions of magic one can find in many modern discussions of 
primitive practices among living peoples, in Africa, Aus- 
tralasia, and the South seas. 


JESUS AND DEMONS 
The New Testament shows us how strongly entrenched 
were these ideas in the time of Jesus, and he seems to have 
shared the belief of his generation that disease was due to 
evil spirits temporarily resident in human bodies. His 
disciples were occupied, as he often was, in casting out 
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From Magic to Science, to Faith 


By Harold E. B. Speight 


these spirits ; and in after days the early apostles were called 
upon to match their power against that of professional 
sorcerers. Simon, a sorcerer in Samaria, amazed by the 
greater wonders worked by Philip, sought to buy with 
money the power possessed by the apostles. When Paul 
was at Ephesus there were some exorcists who began to 
use the name of Jesus in their magic, but, we read, an evil 
spirit denounced them, and speaking through the afflicted 
man said, “Jesus I recognize, and Paul I recognize, but 
who are ye?” And “not a few of them that practiced 
magical arts brought their books together and burned them 
in the sight of all.” 

Magic has continued to hold a place, for many people 
a central place, in religious practices. I have seen priests 
blessing the cows of Breton peasants to ensure their fer- 
tility; many have seen a priest sprinkling “holy water” to 
drive evil spirits out of a house supposedly haunted; and 
all know that there are people who believe—at any rate 
there are churches which officially teach—that the newborn 
babe is a child of the devil till he has been subjected to a 
ceremony of baptism which transforms him into a child 
of God! Prayers are still offered for rain and the dying 
are still anointed to avert the horrors of eternal punish- 
ment. 

MAGIC IN MODERN RELIGION 

Note that the essence of magic is found in the manipula- 
tion of man’s surroundings for his own satisfaction and in 
his own interest. From a spiritual point of view, there is 
not much, if any, difference between the crude magic of the 
medicine man and the sophisticated magic of the modern 
churchgoer when the latter prays primarily for his own good 
as he conceives it and in his own selfish interest. Is it 
unfair to say that a good many people, who would of course 
regard themselves as separated by a great gulf from ancient 
believers in magic, medieval believers in miracles, and 
modern believers in superstition, nevertheless think of, and 
resort to, prayer in the same spirit and for the same pur- 
poses as believers in magic resorted to magical arts—to 
ward off some apprehended evil, to make natural forces 
serve their own interests, to ally themselves with a power 
which will bring them peace, success, and security ? 

When some crisis comes, how many turn to prayer who 
seldom prayed before, asking, perhaps, that a child’s life be 
“spared,” or that rescuers may appear before the ship sinks, 
that the accused may be acquitted, or that an army may be 
victorious? How many fall back upon the vague hope, 
amounting as the crisis nears to a passionate conviction, 
that the ardent petitions of our deep desire must somehow 
move God to intervene on our behalf and suspend—or even 
reverse—the application of natural laws? 

Perhaps at this point some such question as this arises: 
It may be true that prayer dictated by self-interest has 
much in common with magic, which belongs to the infancy 
of man’s mind, but if we are to reject it, what will you put 
in its place? And if you replace it, what are you going to 
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do about the deep-seated religious instincts? What use 
will they be? How can you be sure that they will not prove 
to be unreasonably strong and persistent? Those are per- 
fectly fair questions, but I think they can be answered. 

What shall we put in the place of this primitive trust in 
magic and in place of the prayer directed by self-interest? 
The answer is not far to seek. Mankind has been labor- 
iously, at great cost and by circuitous routes, reaching the 
goal of the magician and sorcerer. That goal is control 
over the conditions of man’s life in an environment which 
seems often to be indifferent, sometimes even hostile, to 
man’s welfare. Now intelligence has been with increasingly 
notable results, ever more and more surely and accurately 
bringing us nearer that goal, discovering the laws of that 
environment and going on from an understanding to a use 
of it. The body of knowledge we today call science repre- 
sents a power vastly greater than—but of the same kind 
as—the power wielded by the magician of old. 


FROM MAGIC TO SCIENCE 


We need not, then, go far to seek a substitute for 
magic and for that kind of prayer which is akin to magic. 
When we are now at the end of our tether in the crises 
of our need, we can turn to the doctor and surgeon and 
nurse to furnish the skill which will save the child; we can 
make sure that the ship in distress is able to call possible 
rescuers hundreds of miles by radio instead of depending 
upon vessels happening to pass within sight of signals; we 
can give the airman a parachute; we can put into the hands 
of those who carry forward great enterprises instruments 
which lessen every sort of hazard. 

I have heard people complain bitterly of unanswered 
prayer, prayer of the kind that has, so to speak, sought 
personal favors. The desired aid did not arrive, the sickness 
was not stayed, success did not attend the army—and then 
faith went, as a candle flickers and goes out if an outside 
door is opened. In every case the truth—not a pleasing 
or comforting truth for the moment of poignant loss—was 
that someone’s ignorance (not necessarily the ignorance 
of the man who had prayed) accounted for the disaster 
which prayer had failed to avert. Someone had neglected 
significant symptoms, or perhaps wrongly diagnosed them, 
and the illness had gone too far before the truth was dis- 
covered; someone had stowed the ship so badly that the 
cargo shifted, or perhaps a navigating officer had made a 
miscalculation; or a general threw all his force into the 
battle and neglected to maintain a reserve. Human error 
and ignorance—much of it social or collective ignorance— 
entailed results which were tragic for some individuals. 

The only answer to such situations is that the energy, 
ability, resources, skill and faith so largely bestowed in 
the past upon the efforts of magic should be diverted as 
rapidly as possible to the purposes of science so that our 
understanding of what we call natural forces and our ability 
to put the powers of the world to work for man’s good may 
be great enough to cope with the increasing severity of 
man’s enterprises and with the new problems resulting from 
the industrial trend of civilization. 

Now there remains the other question. If you replace the 
kind of prayer that has self-interest as its goal, what about 
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the religious needs, the deeply rooted religious instincts, of 
mankind? 

The answer is this: Science and its forerunner, magic, 
represent man at work manipulating the materials and the 
forces of his environment, man ever more successfully turn- 
ing his surroundings to his own advantage. In this activity 
man stands above his world and shapes it-—or parts of it— 
to suit his will or fancy. And man so engaged reaches great 
heights of achievement. But there is no hint in this of a 
purpose, a will, with which man can make terms only by 
accommodating himself, by surrendering himself, by co- 
operating in obedience to conditions he cannot change. It 
is in this realm that religion is found. 

Here it is not our advantage and our interest that matters 
supremely. Here we recognize a goal that reveals the small- 
ness and imperfection of our aims by contrast with its great- 
ness and perfection. Here we pray not for what we have 
chosen for ourselves but for what God has in store for us. 
Here our manipulation of matter ends and we offer our- 
selves as instruments of a spirit. Here our faith is not 
simply the venture of a mind that has found law operative 
up to a certain point and assumes, courageously, that it oper- 
ates in a still larger region of experience ; it is the faith that 
trusts not human inferences but divine purposes. Here we 
know ourselves to be in the presence of a reality that no 
advances of knowledge will ever put at our disposal, a reality 
that is the ground of our own being, a reality, therefore, 
that gives us our freedom and our manhood most fully 
when we serve it most completely. 


THE WORD OF JESUS 


The revised version at one place makes clear an interest- 
ing point not available to us in the older version: “What 
things soever ye desire when ye pray, believe that ye receive 
them, and ye shall have them”—so reads the authorized ver- 
sion. The English revisers give the passage thus: “All 
things whatsoever ye pray and ask for, believe that ye have 
received them, and ye shall have them.” ( Moffatt: “Believe 
that you have got it and you shall have it.”) Reflect on 
that, and you will find much light on the subject of prayer. 
If Jesus said that, it would seem that we could expand the 
brief saying like this: “The best prayer is to desire God’s 
will, to make it your own. If you thus pray, believing that 
God has already willed what you most deeply desire, you 
will find that it is yours. Desire supremely what God wills— 
seek his kingdom and his righteousness—and you will not 
want added unto you anything that is out of accord with 
his will; you will find that what you need is yours already.” 
You have laid your self-interest on the altar of the highest 
interest you can make your own and when you have done 
that all things are yours and work together for good. 

Such prayer will be opposed to, and will condemn, any 
crude manipulation of our surroundings, and even of our 
personalities, for selfish ends, but it will never be opposed 
to science and her works. It will bless every endeavor to 
apply intelligence to the conditions of life, for the achieve- 
ments of intelligence can be shared by all. The progressive 
use of intelligence is an expression of God’s own will be- 
cause it is the realization of man’s God-given rational 
nature, and he who most sincerely prays “Thy will be done” 
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will not always so pray with mere resignation ; those words 
will rather be his self-commitment to the highest use of the 
best knowledge for the good of all. 

Does this view of prayer make it harder to pray with 
conviction and faith in the face of emergencies of the kind 
I have ventured to use as illustrations? On the contrary, it 
gives to prayer a meaning which may make it more, rather 
than less easy and natural in such crises. But the mother 
will not pray, “Lord, save my child,” and then sit down to 
await an answer; she will pray, “O Lord of life, use me 
in the healing of my child, give me trust and strength and 
calmness from above; with hope and courage fit me for the 
ministries of love, that by my faith I may give him strength. 
Above all, give me trust that thy love is over us all and 
underneath the Everlasting Arms.” Praying for such 
spiritual gifts she will find them hers. The shipwrecked 
passengers will not call on God for a miracle, but will seek 
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of him the power to show fortitude and self-control, to aid 
rather than hinder the officers and crew. The patriot will 
not seek a favor for his country’s arms but will pray that 
his country’s cause may rest on truth and right, and that her 
strength may be consecrated to the good of all men. Ifa 
whole people prayed such a prayer, their country would win 
the greatest of all victories, the victory of goodwill. 

I said that in his use of knowledge man stands above his 
world and shapes it to suit his will. In religion man stands 
before his God and shapes his own desire and conduct to 
meet the divine will. The need of our time and the hope 
of the world is that more men and women able to apply 
intelligence to the conditions of life should be willing to 
stand before God and seek his kingdom and his righteous- 
ness, and at the same time that more of those who stand 
before God to surrender self in prayer should go out to 
express their prayer in intelligent action. 


and His Hire 


By Paul H. Douglas 


HE ARTICLE by M. H. Marvin on ministers’ sal- 

aries in the issue of The Christian Century for No- 
vember 12 and the editorial on the same subject in the issue 
of December 10 should stimulate church members to a more 
thorough consideration of the financial problems involved 
in supporting a paid ministry. No one can deny that there 
are thousands of ministers’ families in real economic want 
and that there are also many ministers whose wants are 
more than comfortably met. Such inequities as these are 
not solely caused by differences in ability between ministers 
nor by differences in the willingness of congregations to 
contribute. Perhaps even more important than these factors 
are differences between congregations in their relative abil- 
ity to give and between ministers in the relative numbers 
dependent upon them for support. Those differences in 
salary which are caused by the first two factors certainly 
will not be and perhaps should not be removed for a long 
time. But the differences which result from the latter 
two causes can and should be lessened or removed as rap- 
idly as possible. 

The great inequalities of income within our society tend 
to produce almost equal differences in income between 
congregations. The study by the National Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Research showed that in 1918 two per cent of the 
income recipients received 18 per cent of the total national 
income, or as large a total sum as that received by the 
poorest 40 per cent. But this is not the most significant 
fact. If we try to determine the distribution of surplus 
income and include in this category all income in excess of 
$2,000 a year, we will find that in that year slightly over 
70 per cent of this surplus was received by approximately 
two and a quarter per cent of the income recipients. This 
concentration of surplus income in the hands of the com- 
paratively few leads to a relative concentration of the 
surplus income available in the hands of congregations for 


religious purposes. This results because of the pronounced 
tendency in protestantism for the well-to-do to worship 
in different churches from the poor. The physical separa- 
tion of the two classes tends to be characteristic not only 
of our schools, our residential districts and our recreation 
but, with a few honorable exceptions, of our churches as 
well. Most workingmen and their families feel uncomfort- 
able in the churches frequented by the wealthy. Because 
of this and because they generally live in different districts 
the two groups seldom mix. This means that the wealthy 
congregations are able to offer large salaries to their min- 
isters, while the workingmen’s churches and the country 
congregations are so impoverished that they are many times 
financially unable to pay a living wage. 


WHAT IS NEEDED 


One of the imperative needs of church finance is there- 
fore for some system whereby the surplus church income 
of the wealthier congregations may be used to assist the 
financially weak bodies. This of course already exists to 
some extent in the home mission departments of the various 
communions, but these are designed to build up a nucleus 
for a congregation rather than to assist congregations that 
have already been formed. Financial assistance from the 
wealthy to the poor is needed, not merely as a recruiting 
device, but as a method of assisting in financing the per- 
manent church. Unless this is done, thousands of ministers’ 
families will continue to suffer for the common necessities 
and decencies of life. 

Such aid from the wealthier to the poorer communities 
has been recognized in state and federal finance. The 
states are making grants to the poorer localities for the 
maintenance of schools, the construction of highways, and 
for other purposes. The geographical basis of support for 
these activities has been widened by this practice, since the 
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wealthy groups are being taxed to support not only the 
schools of their particular cities but also to help those of 
the poorer localities as well. The system of federal aid 
for highways, forest protection, vocational education, agri- 
cultural extension work and the health care of mothers 
and infants extends this same principle to the country as a 
whole. The poorer states are thus assisted financially and 
their citizens are enabled to secure some of the advantages 
enjoyed by the wealthier states but which they could not 
secure by themselves. This development in governmental 
finance is one that should be copied by religious bodies. 

The second cause of inequities in the remuneration of 
ministers, that of differences in the number of dependents, 
is equally provocative of injustice. A minister’s family 
with six dependent children clearly needs more than one 
where there are no such children, yet in this country, min- 
isterial salaries are fixed by the congregations without re- 
gard to the number that such a salary must support. The 
stipend that is more than sufficient for the young bachelor 
or for married men without dependents is grossly inad- 
equate for the large families of other ministers. The flat 
salary scale, fixed irrespective of the number of dependents, 
no more meets the needs of the ministerial profession than 
the bed of Procrustes met the needs of those who wished to 
sleep upon it. 


A BASIC SALARY 


What then is the remedy for this situation? In the first 
place, should there not be a basic salary for each ministerial 
charge which would be adequate to support a minister and 
his wife? This for a manual worker and his wife would 
amount in our industrial cities to between $1,000 and 
$1,100, if little allowance were made for saving. A min- 
ister would need a somewhat larger amount for education, 
reading, charities, and the like. Those who lived in the 
smaller towns would have offsetting advantages in lower 
living costs. A rough estimate would seem to indicate 
that a minister and his wife in cities would need at the 
least $1,400 a year and that in the smaller towns, such a 
salary would not fall much, if any, below $1,100. 

But this in itself makes no provision for the children. 
These should be protected, and for this purpose the only 
practicable solution is to grant an allowance for each child 
which will be approximately adequate for maintenance. 
This in the industrial centers would probably be about $300 
a year for each child up to the age of fifteen, and from 
$200 to $250 in the small towns. Larger amounts would 
be needed, of course, to assist the children to secure a col- 
lege education. Such a system would provide a living 
wage, for it would meet the variable needs of the different 
ministers, Just as needs are not uniform but variable, so 
should the basic payment not be uniform but variable. 

Such allowances for children are made almost uniformly 
in the mission field by every denomination, although the 
amounts vary between localities and organizations. It is 
just this protection to the children which makes the life of 
& missionary more economically assured than is that of the 
average minister at home. If this be a wise policy for the 
conduct of foreign missions, is it not equally wise for the 
churches of this country? 
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This system has moreover expanded rapidly into industry 
itself. There are now in France well over three million 
persons who are employed by concerns which grant allow- 
ances for dependent children. This practice is universal 
in government service, and in the coal mines and on the 
railroads. It is also in effect throughout virtually all of 
the textile and iron and steel plants of that country. Nor 
is the system confined to France. Practically every govern- 
ment on the continent of Europe pays such allowances to 
the children of its employees. Several million workers in 
Germany in private industry also come within the scope 
of such a system, as do approximately 250,000 in Belgium 
and large numbers in Holland, Czechoslovakia and Poland. 
An Austrian law of 1921 made the payment of children’s 
allowances obligatory upon industry, although the sums 
distributed have in recent years not been large. 


GOVERN MENTAL EXAMPLE 


The matter has also been widely discussed in England 
and Australia. The New South Wales legislative assembly 
has twice passed bills providing allowances for children. 
The first was introduced by the nationalist government in 
1919 and made such allowances compulsory upon industrial 
and commercial enterprises, while the second, which was 
sponsored in 1922 by the labor government, provided for 
grants out of the public treasury for this purpose. Although 
the upper house refused to approve both of these measures, 
the issue is not dead in Australia. Mr. A. B. Piddington, 
who was chairman of the Australian Basic Wage commis- 
sion, proposed such a plan as the only solution for the 
problem of trying to fix a minimum wage for people with 
widely varying family responsibilities. Most of the prom- 
inent leaders of the Australian labor party have advocated 
some form of children’s allowances, while the present leader 
of the nationalist-country party coalition, Mr. Stanley Bruce, 
in his policy speech of last October, pledged himself to some 
form of federal action. Since Mr. Bruce’s coalition has 
now been returned to power, developments along this line 
may eventuate. 

But it will be asked, does not such a system.of children’s 
allowances cause the employers to discriminate against those 
who have dependents? In order to save money, will not 
an employer hire a bachelor in preference to a married man 
with several children, and consequently will not the last 
lot of a man with dependents be worse than his first? Thus 
if it were applied to ministers, would not congregations 
tend to avoid calling those ministers with large families 
whose presence would cause great expense to the local 
parish? 


WILL IT CAUSE DISCRIMINATION ? 


This danger has been largely averted by the creation of 
equalization funds whereby the burden of supporting de- 
pendents of the specific workmen is made a charge not upon 
the individual employers of the respective workmen, but 
upon all the employers in the fund, comprising those of a 
locality or trade group. Thus let us assume a fund com- 
posed of 100 firms employing 10,000 workmen who have 
12,000 dependent children. If the annual allowance per 
child were to amount to $200, the total annual amount paid 
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out in allowances would come to $2,400,000. This would 
be collected from the employing firms which were members 
of the fund. A number of different bases can in practice be 
used for this assessment, such as the number of workmen 
employed, the number of man-hours worked, and the 
amount paid out in wages. If the first were used, the 
assessment would be $240 for each workma™. The employer 
therefore would have to pay the same assessment for a 
single man as for a married man with six children and 
there would consequently be little or no temptation for him 
to discriminate against the latter in favor of the former. 


EQUALIZATION FUNDS 


It is probably not as necessary to create such equalization 
funds for the ministerial profession as for competitive 
business. The former operates in a non-profit making sys- 
tem, while competitive enterprises are subjected to a fierce 
struggle for survival and hence are compelled to take every 
possible step to reduce expenses. But even for the ministry 
such equalization funds for the allowances to children would 
serve two very valuable purposes within the church organ- 
izations: They would remove the temptation for econom- 
ically minded congregations to discriminate against those 
ministers with large families, and they would provide a 
means whereby the wealthier congregations could help to 
bear some of the financial burden which the payment of 


such a living wage would entail for the poorer church 
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groups. The children’s allowances under such a plan would 
thus be made in the form of grants from the district church 
organization either directly to the ministers or through the 
local congregations. 


REQUIREMENTS OF A MINIMUM SYSTEM 


Thus a minimum system of ministerial payment should 
include a basic salary sufficient to support the minister and 
his wife upon a “decent” standard of life. This would 
generally be borne by the local congregations, although for 
especially poverty-stricken communities, grants might be 
made from the central organization for this purpose. Then 
there would be adequate allowances for children during the 
period of their dependency and education. It is highly 
advisable that these should be borne by the church members 
of the district as a whole and that they should be assessed, 
in so far as possible, according to the capacity of the various 
congregations. And finally, provision would be made so 
that individual congregations could pay more than these 
minimum standards for those ministers whose services they 
wished to secure. 

There is a real opportunity for the various church groups 
to study this possibility of family allowances and to experi- 
ment with the system. It should help to raise the burden 
of poverty from the families of a large proportion of our 
protestant ministers and in doing so it should release the 
ministers themselves for more efficient service. 


British Table Talk 


London, January 8. 

T IS CUSTOMARY during the Christmas holidays for head- 
masters, assistant-masters, and other groups of educationalists to 
meet in conference. Every phase of education is surveyed in one 
or another of these assemblies from the provision of classics to the 
ordering of the tuck-shop. Boys and girls are considered as spirit- 
ual and intellectual beings, and also as 

Youth, the Schoolmasters, recipients of chocolates, and patients 
and the Dean for the doctor. On the whole, the mas- 
ters take a hopeful view of the present 

generation of youth. Unlike Elijah, they are better than their fathers. 
A famous headmaster, Sir John Maclure, used to say, “The more I 
see of the average parent, the more highly I think of the average 
boy.” It is not denied that the schoolmaster has difficulties to meet in 
these days, but in the main he confesses that he has good material. 
... The dean of St. Paul's, however, takes a gloomy view of the 
rising generation; he thinks they are pleasant, but softer than their 
fathers were. He laments what he considers our falling-off in ath- 
letics. We used to beat the world. (The dean forgets that we used 
to beat the world, when in athletics there was very little of a world 
to beat!) Alas! in these days the sons of the working-classes are 
flocking into the universities and overcrowding the professions, and 
the prospect before the black-coated is a melancholy one. There is 
no writer whose words carry further than the dean's. But on this 
matter he has no right to generalize; his critics say that he studied 
the workingman during a brief ministry in Knightsbridge, a parish 
in the west end; but where, except from the newspapers, and the 
few points of contact which he shares with others, has he won the 
right to fling such generalities about in the Morning Post? Most of 
us believe that the wider field of entrants into the professions will 
bring gains in the end. If it is true that some will enter the profes- 
sions who might do better work by remaining in their own class, it 
is also true that many sons of titled and professional men will make 


excellent carpenters, and are now wasted through being drafted into 
the traditional pursuits of the elect caste. All that the country 
needs is a fair field and no favors and, above all, no waste of 
power. As a matter of literal fact, there are more serious and 
hardworking students in the universities than ever. One school, 
Marlborough, won 30 open scholarships last year; the public schools 
have still a splendid opportunity, but if those who enter with the 
advantage of the public school have to compete with poorer boys, 
so much the better! Let the best brains win, even if some of the 
privileged caste have to give place to them! That at least is the 
judgment of most men who do not see any cause to despair of the 
present generation, and would not lament if the duke’s son and the 
cook’s son, of whom Kipling once wrote, were at times to change 
parts. 
* * * 

America, and 
Great Britain 

The papers have dealt this week with the problems raised by the 
price of rubber and the plight in which the consumer finds himself 
in America, and of course no less in Great Britain. The discussion 
has been marked by good temper; the main point, made by almost 
all the journals, is that in such matters all traders in all countries 
act for their own advantage. If there is a demand greater than 
the supply, up goes the price, whether it is cotton, or wheat, or 
rubber. They do not deal at this stage with what should be the 
custom if mankind were different, but what are the rules of the 
game as things are. Meanwhile, in this morning’s paper it is noted 
with satisfaction that Mr. Hoover admits that “speculation, not the 
planters and officials, is responsible.” The cartoon in Punch repre- 
sents Great Britain as a lion whose tail is of rubber. America is 
likened to an eagle twisting the tail. But the lion says, “My tail 
does not mind being twisted; it is so resilient.” It would be mis- 
leading if I reported that our people are greatly concerned about 
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this matter; the man-in-the-street knows very little of things which 
are happening in other lands, and cares too little. We need badly 
more interchanges of a friendly kind between the two nations. 
There is an interchange of preachers; it is as important that there 
should be an interchange between the journals of these nations. 
Each should know what the other is thinking. Do we know? And 
is not the lack of a sympathetic understanding a grave evil? Igno- 
rance provides a breeding-ground for all manner of suspicions and 
enmities. It may be added that The Christian Century has recog- 
nized the need of this interchange, and there are papers, such as the 
Christian World, on this side which take their readers into the Ameri- 
can scene. What is needed is a multiplication a hundredfold of such 
provisions. No one can exaggerate the importance for the world of 
a sympathetic understanding in the relations between America and 
Great Britain. We are nations with different callings and nothing is 
gained by talking as if we were the same either in our outlook or 
our destiny. It is enough to claim that each needs the other; and 
where these two are gathered together in Christ’s name there he is 
in the midst of them. This note, beginning a political memorandum, 
has become an exhortation. It is time, therefore, to make an end. 

> * * 
“God's Call to the 
Nation” 

Under this inspiring title during this week the Evangelical Alli- 
ance has once more, for the fiftieth time, gathered Christian people 
of all schools for prayer. The secretary, Mr. Martyn Gooch, tells 
me that the meetings in the Queen’s hall on Wednesday were most 
inspiring. The call to prayer is printed in many languages; before 
me are the Chinese and the French and other versions, which in 
themselves speak of the growing range of the Christian church. On 
that same day, January 7, in the historic Jerusalem chamber in 
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Westminster abbey, some of the missionary leaders met for a day 
of quiet thought and intercession. Dr. Hodgkin, of China, who is 
a Quaker, presided. No one who understands the growing demands 
upon missionary statesmen will fail to understand why at this time 
they are thrown back upon the will of God. 
” > ~ 

And So Forth 

There are few books appearing just now. Among those which 
must be read soon is the book upon the Fourth Gospel by Lord 
Charnwood, the author of an excellent life of Lincoln. .. . The life 
of Lincoln by Dr. Barton is being widely read and admired. A dis- 
cussion has been proceeding upon the composition, delivery and 
reception of the Gettysburg speech, but on that Dr. Barton has said 
the final word. .. . Gipsy Smith has started once more on his travels. 
Later in the year Dr. J. D. Jones is to visit Australia. “Dick” Shep- 
pard has started for Egypt, after a spell of severe illness. He will 
be back in the 'late spring. . . . It looks as though the chancellor of 
the exchequer would be faced by a deficit. For this in part the 
depression in the coal trade is responsible. In their search for 
economies it is feared that the government will turn to the education 
estimates, . . . The attention paid to religious subjects in our papers 
does not grow less. A Manchester paper is to have a series of arti- 
cles to which Mr. Chesterton and others will contribute. . .. Mr. A. 
G. Gardiner, the author of “Alpha of the Plough,” has been pleading 
for a revised hymn-book; some of the attention given to the revision 
of the prayer book, which he does not think needs revision, might 
be spent upon our hymns. Lord Hugh Cecil laments that we do not 
wish to sing nowadays: “Days and moments quickly flying.” A. 
G. G. does not see why we should either think of such things or 
sing about them. 

EpwarpD SHILLITO. 


The Book World 


Science and Religion 


A S an effort to explain the structure of the universe and account 

for the cosmos and all that is therein, John Elof Boodin’s 
Cosmic Evotution (Macmillan, $3.50), is magnificent in its sweep 
and daring. The author’s fundamental interest is the construction 
of a view of the world which will have room in it at once for mod- 
ern science and religious idealism. This is obviously impossible if 
science proceeds upon materialistic presuppositions ; and the custom- 
ary explanation that science and religion cannot conflict because 
they occupy different fields is rather too easy in view of the fact that 
neither is quite content to accept the delimitation of the frontier which 
the other proposes. Professor Boodin characterizes his position as 
“empirical realism and cosmic idealism.” The former term is 
designed to save the appearances by affirming the real existence of 
the world of phenomena, though he never explains how we know 
it; the latter to interpret and synthesize the aspects of reality which 
experience reveals. This involves an evaluation of these aspects of 
reality and, in particular, the arrangement of them in a graduated 
hierarchy of values. Scientific evolution is the description of a 
Process but does not account for it. If we start with mere space- 
time, how do we ever get anything but space-time? If we start with 
matter, how do we get anything but matter? How can any process 
lift itself by its boot-straps to a higher level? His explanation is in 
the assumption that the structure of the universe is pluralistic, and 
that our cosmic continuum is a complex of many levels existing 
simultaneously, the appearance of higher levels at any given place— 
as, for instance, upon our earth—being due to higher levels else- 
where. The universe is viewed as an organic whole whose parts in- 
teract by the transmission of “energy-patterns” from one part to 
another. “Our little earth is but an island in the sea of being, sur- 
charged and directed by the genius of the whole.” Thus we have an 
idealization of the humiliating description of the whole course of 
human history as only a discreditable incident in the story of one of 
the minor planets. These co-existing levels of reality, which are 
basie in his theory, are not merely abstract forms, like platonic ideas, 


but energy-patterns, concrete, dynamic, and effective. The eternity of 
matter as well as of force seems to be implied. Evolution thus be- 
comes, like the tariff, merely a local issue. It is explained by saying that 
it does not really happen at all in the totality of things but merely in 
the limited area of our observation, as the rise of water in a pipe might 
be accounted for by its connection with an agitated sea. The waves 
of this cosmic sea move slowly, as we view time, and we happen to 
be observing the effect of a rising wave. I find no ground for opti- 
mism in this view, for it provides for no increase in the totality 
of values and the same wave which carries us up will carry us or 
our successors down. But the author does not see it so. He finds 
in the very existence of the cosmos with its hierarchy of values the 
evidence of a “creative Providence which has led us hitherto with 
infinite care and pain,” and has faith that it is not playing an idle 
game. “We do not know our place in the structure of the whole, 
but we must pray and have confidence that what is best shall come 
to pass.” As a matter of fact, I have. But why must we and 
how can we if the sum of values is unalterable? 


The problem of Durant Drake’s Minp anv Its Prace in NATURE 
(Macmillan, $2.00), his seventh and perhaps most important book, 
is to state the nature of what we call mind and matter in terms 
which will make it possible for one to “know” the other and will 
also provide the possibility of accounting for the origin of mind in 
an apparently non-mental world. The answer, as I understand it— 
for the book, though easy to read is also easy to misunderstand—is 
that minds and things are made of the same kind of stuff, which is 
psychic stuff. The separate units of psychic stuff have, in a sense, 
life; but they do not have consciousness. Consciousness is a func- 
tion of certain organic relations of these units. Here is obviously 
an attempt to escape from the irreducible dualism which was implicit 
in the earlier statements of critical realism which, because it started 
with two essentially different kinds of stuff, could never quite bridge 
the gap between them, however much scaffolding it might build up 
on each side. But I do not find that the promise on the wrapper of 
an explanation of the appearance of consciousness in the midst of a 
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physical world is quite redeemed within the covers. To say that 
“the objects of our knowledge are really totals of enormous com- 
plexity” is no more an explanation than to say that evolution occurs 
Because it occurs gradually. But the theory—which I am aware I 
have not stated satisfactorily and which cannot be put into a para- 
graph—is ingeniously wrought out and is defended with all the 
resources of an acute philosophical mind. 


A somewhat similar metaphysic is implicit in Principal L. P. 
Jacks’ Tue Fartn or a Worker (Doran, $1.25), though the author’s 
purpose is practical and not philosophical. The original intention, 
I believe, was to call this book “The Challenge of Death,” and it 
would have been a better name, for it is a sequel to his “The Chal- 
lenge of Life.” All philosophy is motived by the fact of death— 
that “summary challenge addressed by the universe to man to find a 
meaning and a worth in life which will outlast and outweigh the 
day’s work and pain and pleasure.” Religion cannot justify itself 
by merely ameliorating temporal conditions; it must combat and 
dissipate that haunting sense of total futility which death seems to 
imply. And so it does, says Jacks. His interpretation of the divine 
immanence is that the universe as a whole is not dead except for 
little spots that glow with a momentary spark of life, but is all 
alive. Just how far this commits him to Drake’s theory of reality 
is an open question, but it seems not inconsistent with the idea that 
all stuff is psychic stuff. The advantage to religion is that it seems 
easier to conceive of the close kinship of God to psychic stuff than 
to non-psychic stuff. 


Ten distinguished scholars, chiefly British, unite to give us a very 
remarkable book in Science, Reticion aNp Rea tity, edited by Joseph 
Needham (Macmillan, $2.50). Lord Balfour writes the introductory 
chapter. It is perhaps characteristic both of the strength and of 
the weakness of his intellectual quality that he can sit down com- 
fortably in the presence of unsolved philosophical problems of the 
most vital import and give them up as unanswerable riddles without 
allowing his religious faith to be in the least shaken. He says: 
“In the present state of our knowledge, or of our ignorance, we 
have no choice but to acquiesce provisionally in an unresolved dual- 
ism” between the material and the spiritual. He enters a caveat 
against the assumption, in the supposed interest of science, that we 
know enough about the uniformity of natural events to justify us 
in declaring that miracle, even when defined in the strictest fashion, 
is inherently impossible. Molinowski, the anthropologist, proves 
that savages, so far as we know them, do not live in a world of in- 
extricably intermingled natural and magical phenomena constituting 
a single undifferentiated mass, but that they have, on the one hand, 
a definite body of knowledge which may properly be called scientific, 
and on the other, a body of cult and ceremony referring to the 
spiritual! powers. In other words, there is a distinction between 
sacred and profane in the earliest stages of culture known to us. 
The God of primitive groups is not, as Durkheim claims, the per- 
sonification of society, or a collective soul, but is conceived as a 
spiritual being existing independently. He finds a sharp distinction 
between magic and religion, even at the lowest cultural levels, and 
his total argument will be comforting to any who have been shocked 
or troubled by “The Golden Bough,” with its close connection of 
religion with its disreputable cousin, magic. Aliotta, writing on 
Nineteenth Century Science and Religion, really treats of philosophy 
and religion from the standpoint of an idealism which is in some 
particulars his own, centering in the idea of a “dynamic infinity” 
progressively realizing itself through finite cooperation. “Religion 
and philosophy are only abstractly separable; the one always calls 
us back to the other.” He criticizes and rejects pragmatism, but is 
a better pragmatist than he knows, for, “The scientist does not 
compare his theories with things in themselves, but acts in conform- 
ity with them in a world of experience, and calls them true if by 
means of them he succeeds in realizing a concrete agreement between 
his activity and the other energies. Philosophical theories and 
religious intuitions must be verified in the same way.” The other 
chapters—on mechanistic biology, on the sphere of religion, on 
religion and psychology, etc—similarly issue in conclusions which 
are reassuring to faith. The closing chapter by Dean Inge gives 
@ summary and critique of each of the others. It is in effect a 
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forty-page review of the book. This is rather a unique feature 
of such a symposium, and the dean carries it through with even 
more than his usual amazing brilliance and erudition. 

A. N. Whitehead’s Science aNp THE Mopern Wortp (Macmillan, 
$3.00), is yet another effort to present a view of the world within 
which it is possible to hold both to the most thorough-going scien- 
tific concepts and to aesthetic and religious values. It is, in the 
main, a highly technical treatise on the history of science and its 
relation to the general intellectual atmosphere of successive periods 
of thought, with chapters on such recondite themes as the quantum 
theory and relativity. The chapter on God is difficult. God is the 
limit rather than the causal ground of specific and concrete things. 
Setting aside Aristotle’s conception of a “prime mover,” since our 
ideas of celestial mechanics have radically changed, he defines God 
not as the cause of all motion but as the last term in an infinite 
series of limits which must be imposed upon separate occasions to 
keep them separate. (This looks rather like the neo-platonic series 
of creative powers turned wrong-side out.) “God is the ultimate 
limitation, and his existence is the ultimate irrationality.” This is 
not very satisfying; but “what further can be known about God 
rests on an empirical basis.” As to the conflicts beween science 
and religion, they are not more serious than those which arise within 
each field. “In formal logic, a contradiction is the signal of a 
defeat; but in the evolution of real knowledge it marks the first 
step in progress toward a victory.” It only calls attention to the 
need of a larger synthesis. The main thing is not to deny those 
facts, whether of science or religion, which do not fit into our 
present system. 

A scientist’s view of THe ReLation Between SCIENCE AND 
TueoLtocy (Open Court, $1.00) is given by C. Stuart Gager. He 
gives a clear statement of one distinction which should always be 
clear—not a particularly novel one of course—when he says that 
the business of science is “to describe natural events and their se- 
quence as accurately as possible. When we have done this we should 
not deceive ourselves into thinking that we understand the real 
nature of cause.” He gives a brief and friendly discussion of evo- 
lution, faces the question of the origin of life, and finds that he 
can only describe the process by which life goes on and not ac- 
count for its origin. “Organic evolution starts with life.” He 
finds no conflict between science and religion, and asserts that “the 
heavens declare not only the giory of God but his very existence.” 


Here is a little book by C. F. D’Arcy, archbishop of Armagh, on 
ScrENCE AND Creation (Longmans, $1.25), which exhibits not only 
vigor of thought and felicity of style, but a certain tingling quality 
which is not easy to describe. I took it up after bed-time, after a 
long and hard evening with a group of these books, and it held 
me until far into the night. Science has given us the epic of an 
on-going creation. The Christian world needs more than a new 
apologetic, a grudging admission of scientific truth and a retreat 
to a narrower and narrowing circle of entrenchments. It needs to 
receive with a shout the new weapons which science has forged for 
it. It needs to enter joyfully into the inheritance of a more living 
world with a more intimate God. The archbishop takes for his 
starting-point two texts: “My Father worketh hitherto and I work,” 
as indicating a present and continuing Creator, and Herbert Spen- 
cer’s statement: “the Power which the universe manifests to us is 
utterly inscrutable’—a sentence which, though meant to be the 
very golden-text of agnosticism, nevertheless affirms that there is 
a Power and that it is manifested in the natural order, and that 
it is implicated in the on-going of cosmic affairs which are so re- 
lated with each other and with it as to deserve to be called a 
universe. The author argues: for conscious intelligence in the di- 
rection of the evolutionary process. 


But perhaps we have been serious too long. Let us rest our 
minds with some lighter literature still not unrelated to this general 
topic. The Lirgs or Wuuiam Jennincs Bryan by Genevieve F. 
Herrick and John O. Herrick (Buxton Pub. House, Chicago) must 
have been a rapid piece of work. The publisher’s note says that 
a few days after Mr. Bryan’s death, which occurred on July 26, 
he asked these authors to prepare this book. The authors’ fore- 
word, written after they had finished it, is dated August 15. It is 
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recorded that Handel wrote the Messiah in three weeks, but it is 
surely not invidious to say that a great biography cannot be writ- 
ten in two. However, it is a good collection of data on the won- 
derful career of a man of great character and great limitations. 
He died, the authors say, “in the midst of his last great labor, 
which was to be a nation-wide campaign for laws protecting the 
Bible.” Tae Last Messace or WitttamM JennincS Bryan (Re- 
yell, $1.00) was conceived as the closing speech at the Dayton trial, 
but was not delivered and was not written until after the close 


CORRESP 
No R.O. T.C. at North Carolina 


Eprtork THe Curistian CENTURY: 

SIR: President H. W. Chase of the University of North Caro- 
lina has called the attention of the committee on militarism in edu- 
cation to the fact that no military training is given in the University 
of North Carolina. By an error, the University of North Carolina 
was listed in a pamphlet by Winthrop D. Lane, published by our 
committee, as giving compulsory military training. We regret this 
error and will be grateful for anything which you can do to make 
known the fact that military training at the University of North 
Carolina was discontinued three years ago. 


New York City. Joun Nevin Sayre. 


Congress, Absolutism, and the Facts 


Eprror Tae CaristiaAn CENTURY: 

SIR: I am an unconscientious objector to war, and I could 
not help being interested in Mr. Joseph Ernest McAfee’s criti- 
cism of some conscientious objectors as “Absolutists” in your issue 
of January 7. 

But he confused me. Conscience, he pointed out clearly enough, 
must not be accepted as an absolute guide. I expected him to hint, at 
least, that there is no absolute guide to human conduct in such 
matters. But no. He argued instead there is. And that absolute, 
before whom all merely relative things, like religious convictions 
and conscientious scruples, must bow, is the United States congress. 
It is all right to object and quibble and worship the Prince of 
Peace for a time; but when congress declares war, that ends 
everything. 

That should convince everybody whom it convinces; but what 
would Mr. McAfee say, I wonder, to an unconscientious objector 
like me? In the language of the street, I am absolutely opposed 
to war. I know very well that I shall never take part in one; and 
congress ordering me to begin butchering my friends would have 
exactly the same effect upon me that the board of aldermen would 
have if they should suddenly inform me that water runs up hill. 

In spite of this “absolute” opposition, you see, I am not an 
absolutist. War itself, I know, is not absolute. It is limited to 
enemies. Even congresses, stupid as they are, do not make war 
upon those whom they recognize as friends. I happen to have 
noticed that human beings are my friends and brethren, so conscience 
doesn’t enter into the matter at all. They are wonderful folks, 
these human beings, and I love them. I love them so much that I 
wouldn’t make war on them even if my wife told me to, in order 
to prove my devotion to her. I am devoted to her, and I am devoted 
to my country. But my devotion in each case is tempered and 
directed, not by my conscience, but by my knowledge of my 
relation to all human life. 

One who sees these relations clearly will not go to war. He sees 
that he will not. He can say, absolutely, in the language of the 
street, that he will not. Of course it isn’t absolutism; but the 
chances of such a person ever going to war are about equal to his 
chances of jumping over the moon. I haven’t much faith in these 
pacifist pledges, if they are mere pledges. But if,.as I suspect, they 
are declarations of a fact which has become obvious to the signer, 
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of the trial. A complete stenographic report of the Tennessee 
evolution case is now available in Tae Wortn’s Most Famous 
Court Trrat (National Book Co., Cincinnati). Most of it is not 
worth printing, though it contains some material worthy of preserva- 
tion, especially the statements of the experts on evolution. Next 
time anyone tells me that preachers or professors are too wordy, 
I shall turn for comfort to this volume and refresh my memory of 
the irrelevant verbosity of the lawyers in this case. 
Winrrep Ernest GARRISON. 


ONDENCE 


that’s different. Congress may have absolute authority over con- 
science, but I cannot believe that it has absolute authority over the 
facts. 


New York City. Caries W. Woon. 


Missions Among Jews 


Eprtror THe CuHrisTiAN CENTURY: 

SIR: Anent your article, “The Rapprochement between Jews 
and Christians,” in the issue of January 7, | am moved to won- 
der where you obtained the information that “the evangelistic 
fruits of these missions (missions to Jews) are commonly ac- 
knowledged to be very meagre. . . The quality of the converts 
is hardly of the sort to reconcile the churches to the lack of 
numbers.” These two separate statements in your article prove 
one of two things: either you are unaware of the facts, or you 
are wilfully playing into the hands of a group, sponsored by 
the American conference of Jewish rabbis. If you had been 
familiar with the work of Dr. Arthur Rupin, a Jewish scholar 
and prominent zionist, “The Jews of Today,” you would have 
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known that “the evangelistic fruits of these missions” per ratio 
is much larger than the evangelistic fruits of the work of all 
missions to the heathen, and, I dare say, of the evangelistic 
fruits of the liberal churches of America from amongst non- 
Jews. 

But nowhere in your article do you show such unfairness as 
when you say that “the quality of the converts is hardly of the 
sort to reconcile the churches to the lack of numbers.” For 
your enlightenment I am sending you a copy of my “Jewish 
Confessors of the Faith,” a collection of confessions by some 
universally known Jewish converts to Christianity, amongst 
whom are Benjamin Disraeli, August Neander, Isaac Da Costa, 
Isaac Lichtenstein, Felix Mendelssohn, Alfred Edersheim, Isidor 
Loewenthal, Samuel Isaac Joseph Schereschewsky, and Frederick 
Philippi. Of course, I do not know what you understand by quality, 
but I venture to say you cannot parallel this list with anything from 
results of missions in heathen fields—or even from amongst “the 
liberals” in America. 

Salem Hebrew Mission, 

Baltimore, Md. Henry EINSPRUCH. 


[The editorial in question dealt with missions conducted among 
Jews in American cities—THe Epitors.] 


Students and the Church 


Enitor Tue Curistran Century: 

SIR: I read with great interest and approval your article en- 
titled “The Church and the Students,” dealing with the recent 
conference of students at Evanston. I was a student delegate at 
the conference, and I felt that you had made a very fair presenta- 
tion of it. However, I felt that in respect to two or three points, 
a student should be heard on the subject. As you suggest, the church 
of today does not have the grip on students, not even on these stu- 
dents, that it had on their ancestors. But these students are not 
ready to “junk” the church. They are loyal, not to denominations, 
but to the “Christian church” of which they conceive their local 
church to be a part, and this does not mean the intangible “church 
universal,” but the group of church organizations which constitute 
the protestant churches. They will doubtless, as you say, become a 
class only nominally connected with the church, unless a drastic 


change is made in the church program, its practice, and teaching. 
I think this conference showed very clearly that the churches of 
today do not have an adequate challenge for idealistic, cultured or 
college-trained youth. 

But I think also that this conference pointed out conditions which 
are responsible for this situation, and indicated the remedy. It 
seemed to me that students brought out at least three factors in 


the problem. First, they felt that the church has become too en- 
grossed in counting noses, too fearful of offending its property- 
holding members or contributors, and too much dominated by its 
own property-holdings. Second, they felt that the leadership of the 
church is often insincere and unchristian, motivated by thought 
of personal material rewards, desire for prestige and power, and 
jealousy or fear of youthful or idealistic leadership. Third, the 
terminology of our churches is meaningless to them. They are 
irritated by doctrinal quarrels, and think them futile and barbaric. 
They know little and care less about the doctrines of the churches 
into which they were born. The adult discussion leader, who pre- 
sided for a time failed completely to get them to agree that there 
was a unique religious significance in social and economic reform. 
While perhaps a majority would have said there was, they were 
there to discuss other things, and it was enough for them that one 
should be interested enough in human welfare enough to do some- 
thing about it. 

Certainly these facts should show why the church no longer 
has a strong appeal to religious youth. I think, however that they 
indicate the That church which will grip these young 
people must cease to present to them a message which assumes that 
they want to escape from this world, or that they ought to. It 
must offer them full part in its work and councils, and ask them to 
use it as the instrument of scientific improvement of mankind. It 
must be willing to stand behind them in their efforts, not to be 


answer. 
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too critical, but allow them to work as they will in terms of the 
world of today, instead of a future world. It must christianize 
itself, eliminate church rivalry and suspicion, duplication of effort, 
property-domination, and personal greed. It must teach about the 
life and teachings of Jesus instead of about his birth and death. 
And it must be willing to face issues wherever they arise. 

Denver, Colo. Rosert Weston. 


Has the Bible a Future? 


Eprtor, THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 

SIR: A graduate of one of the leading universities of New 
England having become keenly interested in science read those 
two brilliant essays on the future of science that have come to us 
from England, “Daedalus,” by J. B. S. Haldane, and “Icarus,” by 
Bertrand Russell. It would probably shock both Mr. Haldane and 
Mr. Russell to know that, although the reader is the recipient of 
two college degrees, this was his first introduction to the characters 
of the skillful Daedalus and his equally skillful but heedless son, 
Icarus. The reader was not a student of classical mythology. It 
might be claimed that this American graduate can never be con- 
sidered an educated man because of this horrible deficiency. 

One might write regarding the future of classical mythology, but 
obviously it has no future. Mr. Lodge was the last of the American 
classical scholars perforating his pearls of wisdom with the names 
of ancient characters once known to slaves and street urchins. Mr. 
Wilson confined himself to Anglo-Saxon, and only once referred 
to the classics, and that once in error. It was a grievous error and 
forever nullified everything that Mr. Wilson said in the eyes of the 
all-wise student of the senate. 

The poets of the future will not make reference to characters 
from Greek mythology, but to characters from the Bible. The fu- 
ture classical allusions will all be from the Bible. This will not 
come to pass until the Bible has become unreadable as a theological 
document and moral code. The Bible will not come into its own 
until it is read with the same dispassionate interest that scholars at- 
tach to the stories of Greek mythology. When we have realized 
that the morals of the great characters of the Old Testament and 
the mythology of the New Testament writers is a thing of the past, 
there will be a period of several hundred years when every university 
student will be so familiar with the Bible that the fashion will be 
to illustrate every work of literary merit with Biblical characters 
or incidents. Already this is happening. Quite recently Mr. 
Strachey was introduced in Boston by Mr. Philip Hale as “not an 
idle looker on, standing at the street corner amused, indifferent or 
contemptuous,” but as “one who mingled with the crowd, had taken 
sides, fought the good fight, and often prevailed over the beasts of 
Ephesus.” 

Such literary use of the Bible will demand a more thorough knowl- 
edge of the Bible than exists at present among the university grad- 
uates of America. The present condition seems to be that Greek 
mythology has ceased to be known because Greek is no longer a 
required subject for a degree; and the Bible is unknown because, 
being too much involved in the religious controversies of the time, 
it cannot be required for its literary value. We are in a stage of 
transition: science and religion, theology and morals, have made 
much of the Bible unreadable from the old point of view of an 
infallible book of knowledge, and the time has not come when the 
student of English is studying the Bible as required reading. 

Nevertheless, the future of the Bible for hundreds of years to 
come will be as required reading in common schools and universities. 
Students of English literature will be the last readers of the Bible 
This does not mean that Christianity will be superseded by some 
other religion. It means rather that the religion of the future will 
be divorced from the Bible for the simple reason that it will have 
outgrown it. How long that will take cannot be predicted. At 
present the morals of our civilization are the morals of the Old 
Testament; but the philosophy and science of the times has left 
behind the framework and mental outlook of the writers of both 
the Old Testament and the New Testament. 

It is becoming increasingly difficult to read the Bible in public 
without offending the intelligence of the reader and the listener. 
It is almost impossible to show an ethical picture without the frame 
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of dead ideas. The on-rush of Christianity is also leaving much of 
the morals of the Bible far behind. Science and religion are re- 
sponsible for the fact that we are obliged to read from almost any 
portion of the Bible, statements to which we refuse to subscribe 
in a creed, and deny in pulpit utterances. Christianity is not the 
Bible today, and tomorrow the chasm will be even greater. What 
will become of the deathless utterances of Jesus, Paul's epic of 
love, certain portions of the Psalms and Proverbs is dangerous 
ground for prophecy. They will become better known perhaps when 
the Bible takes its place as required literature. The life of the Bible 
depends upon the translation of 1611, and the duration of English 
as a spoken language. 
First Congregational church. 


Methuen, Mass. Ecsert W. A. JENKINSON. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


Lesson for February 14. Lesson text: John 10:1-16. 


What the Good Shepherd Does 


F YOU will sit down for a few moments with the tenth 

chapter of John you will be impressed by the repeated state- 
ment of the fact that the good shepherd lays down his life for 
his sheep. Four and possibly five times in the first eighteen 
verses this deep note is struck—there is no deeper one. 

The same idea comes out in the seventeenth chapter when he 
says, “For their sakes I sanctify myself.” It is the master- 
motive of loving service. It is the noblest idea that ever pos- 
sesses our humanity. Devotion to duty at its highest is ex- 
pressed here. Jesus dying on the cross, missionaries toiling 
forward with the cross, far from the homeland, soldiers giving 
up their lives for an unselfish ideal, scientists facing death to 
discover truth, doctors forgetting themselves in order to cure 
others, teachers pouring out their lives for their pupils, pastors 
toiling unselfishly on through the years, parents devotedly put- 
ting their children’s welfare first—these are examples of the 
principles of Jesus in the actual life of today. “The good shep- 
herd lays down his life for the sheep.” 

Now let us see how this works out. The good shepherd 
does not court death, but he always faces it. His first business 
is to care for his flock, to provide food, to shelter them at night, 
to lead them into green pastures and beside still waters. He 
will do that though lions lurk in the shadows and other wild 
beasts are prowling about. At a moment’s notice his life may 
be called upon to defend his flock and in that moment he must 
not fail, he must bravely face the situation. That is what Jesus 
did; he lived as long as he could without compromise, and 
when death faced him, he faced it, and died like a hero, laying 
down his life for his sheep. Therefore living and dying he 
served the flock. As a young man, among his disciples he gave 
them his best. As a young man being killed for a cause, he 
paid the last full measure of devotion. Our glorious religion 
is founded upon a hero, a moral hero, a “God-intoxicated” hero, 
a hero of perfect character; and this is at once its vast strength 
and its constant inspiration. 
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Think what it has meant to Christianity, through the almost 
2,000 years of history, to have been walking in the footsteps of 
an uncompromising religious leader. The cross has been the 
symbol of sacrifice to pastor, preacher, missionary and lay mem- 
ber for all of these years. Paul caught the note when he told 
us to “endure hardship as a good soldier.” Hugh Pitkin caught 
it when, going out to be beheaded in the Boxer uprising, he 
sent back word for his little boy in America to prepare himself 
for missionary work in China, carrying on his father’s work. 
Dr. Shelton caught it when tired and worn by years of suffering 
and hardship he turned back again to his beloved Tibet, although 
death shadowed him. Many a brave pastor, underpaid, unappre- 
ciated, has struggled on, pouring out his true life as a libation 
unto God. Christianity is a hero’s religion and only héroes are 
at home in this noble faith. Luxury ruins Christianity; softness 
spoils it—‘‘Woe unto them that are at ease in Zion.” 

Let us not lose heart; the world is full of brave and loving 
souls who carry on the Master’s spirit. F. W. Boreham, the 
Australian preacher-essayist, has an essay on “Babies.” He calls 
attention to the fact that in the year 1809 the world had its mind 
fixed upon that terrible war-lord Napoleon, who strutted up 
and down the stage. The battle of Wagram was won on July 
6, 1809 and, with bated breath, men talked of this man of de- 
struction. But notice: in that same year Gladstone and Lincoln 
came into this world. Charles Darwin also was born in 1809 
(some of our friends may possibly think him worse than 
Napoleon!) Other babies of that fertile year were Alfred Tenny- 
son, Elizabeth Browning, Frederic Chopin, Felix Mendelssohn, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes and Edgar Allen Poe. 
said: “The Almighty became bored with Bonaparte and brushed 
him aside,” while the babies of 1809 carried on something of 
the sweetness and light, something of the bravery and devotion 
in which God delights. The philosophy of the “Good Shepherd” is 
sound: “The good shepherd lays down his life for the sheep.” 

Joun R. Ewers. 


As Victor Hugo 
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NEWS OF THE CHRISTIAN WORLD 


A Department of Interdenominational Acquaintance 


The Listener's “Thoughts After the 
Sermon” have been crowded out this 
week, but will appear in the next issue. 


Cardinal Mercier, Belgium’s 
Hero, Dies 

Cardinal Mercier, primate of Belgium, 
died on Jan. 23. The cardinal underwent 
an operation on Dec. 28 from which he 
never rallied. With him at the time of 
death were two nephews, both priests, one 
serving in Belgium, and the other profes- 
sor of philosophy in Notre Dame uni- 
versity, South Bend, Ind. Cardinal Mer- 
cier was probably the most widely known 
religious leader in the world. The role 
which he played at the time of the world 
war, when his country was invaded, car- 
ried his name to every part of the globe. 
Since the war he had taken a prominent 
part in the conversations at Malines, look- 
ing toward an ultimate reunion of all 
Christian churches. There are rumors that 
a “religious will” left by the cardinal for 
the archbishop of Canterbury outlines the 
way by which the Belgian prelate hoped 
that this reunion might be brought to pass. 
The cardinal’s funeral became the occasion 
for one of the greatest outpourings of hu- 
manity even thickly populated Belgium 
has ever seen. 


Proposal to Read Commandments 
Precipitates Storm 

In an effort to check the crime wave. 
various organizations have proposed to the 
board of education of New York city that 
provision be made for the reading of the 
ten commandments at least once a week 
in the public schools. When the pro- 
posal came up at an open hearing before 
the board, Romanists, Protestants and 
Jews got into such a heated discussion 
that many who had supported the idea 
changed their minds. Jews and Catholics, 
in particular, seemed to fear lest the read- 
ing be made an excuse for religipus prop- 
aganda. 


Pennsylvania Students Seek 
Y. M. C. A. Funds 

On Jan. 17 students of the University 
of Pennsylvania occupied the pulpits of 
107 churches in Philadelphia. They 
sought to explain the work being done 
at the university by the Y. M. C. A, 
which is seeking funds for a new building 
to cost $750,000. 


Newspaper Publishers Will 
Give Cathedral Bay 

The publishers of newspapers in New 
York city are to erect one of the bays in 
the cathedral of St. John the Divine. It 
will cost $150,000, of which something 
like $20,000 is already pledged. Subscrip- 
tions may be taken from publishers in 
other parts of the country as well. Wil- 
liam T. Demart, who has succeeded Frank 
A. Munsey as publisher of the New York 
Sun, is chairman of the committee. Other 
bays are to be erected by lawyers, by 
naval and military men, by doctors, by 
labor interests, by stage folk, by children, 
and by sportsmen. 
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Hold Christmas Party for 
Foreign Students 

Six oriental countries and at least four 
different religions were represented in a 
party for foreign students held at Taylor 
hall, Racine, Wis., during the Christmas 
holidays. This is the estate set aside by 
the Episcopal church for the holding of 
religious conferences and retreats. Un- 
der the chairmanship of Mr. Haridas Ma- 
zumdar, a high-caste Hindu studying in 
Chicago, the conference spent each evening 
in a discussion of problems in religion, 
particularly as these relate to the orient. 
A Mohammedan student summarized 
what appeared to be the general opinion 
when he said, “Your Christian ideals are 
so high that you can talk about them but 
cannot live up to them. We may not at- 
tempt so much, but we do practice in our 
lives what our religion teaches.” On 
Christmas all of the students, without 
respect of religion, attended midnight 
mass at St. Luke’s church, Racine. 


Church Radio Carries “Messiah” 
To Men in Saloon 

KFBU, the radio station presented to 
the Episcopal cathedral at Laramie, Wyo., 
by Mrs. E. H. Harriman, was formally 
opened on Dec. 10. Gov. Nellie T. Ross 
made an address and Bishop Thomas, of 
the diocese of Wyoming, participated. 
Among the features was a rendition of the 
“Messiah” by the orchestra of the Uni- 
versity of Wyoming. After the program 
concluded a telegram was received from 
the “Bucket of Blood” saloon at Medicine 
Bow: “The program came in fine. None 
of the boys moved for two hours.” 


Episcopal and Catholic Churches 
Against Birth Control 

The national council of the Episcopal 
church has authorized the presiding 
bishop to join with officers of the national 
Catholic welfare conference in protesting 
against any change in the federal penal 
code which would make it legal to make 


Federal Council for Justice to Orientals 


HE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
of the Federal council of churches 
has adopted a declaration regarding 
Asiatic exclusion from the United States 
which puts that body squarely on record 
for a change in the present immigration 
law. The council bases its policy on five 
considerations: 
“1. No Asiatic nation was or is asking 
for the privilege of immigration. 


LABOR SAFE 


“2. It was, and still is, possible to as- 
sure full protection from all dangers of 
Asiatic labor immigration and at the same 
time to give Asiatics complete equality of 
race treatment. 

“3. A fundamental factor in the situa- 
tion is the recent interpretation of our 
law of naturalization whereby eligibility 
to citizenship has been limited to persons 
of the white race and to persons of Afri- 
can birth or descent. This law was 
enacted when these modern problems 
were not before the nation. This law 
debars as unfit for citizenship on the 
basis of color alone persons of all other 
races whatever their individual charac- 
ter or qualifications. 

“4. The immigration law of 1924 pro- 
vides that on July 1, 1927, a new quota 
principle for the regulation of immigra- 
tion shall come into force. If that quota 
principle were applied to Japanese, Chi- 
nese and East Indians, the number of im- 
migrants annually admissible from those 
countries to the United States would be 
150, 100, and 100 respectively. 

“5. President Coolidge has declared in 
his last message to congress that ‘we 
ought to have no prejudice against an 
alien because he is an alien;’ that ‘the 
standard which we apply to our inhabi- 
tants is that of manhood;’ and that ‘it is 
fundamental of our institutions that they 
seek to guarantee to all our inhabitants 
the right to live their own lives under the 


protection of public law, which means 
‘the full right to liberty and equality be- 
fore the law without distinction of race 
and creed.’” 

In view of the foregoing facts the 
council announces as its platform: 

“1, That the dictates of humanity and 
the welfare of the world demand the 
recognition by all governments of the 
brotherhood of man and the inherent 
right of all nations and races to treat- 
ment free from humiliation. 

“2. That the United States cannot af- 
ford to over-ride the principle of essential 
human equality embedded in the declara- 
tion of independence. 

“3. That no nation can afford need- 
lessly to flout and wound the feelings of 
other nations and peoples. 

“4 That the maintenance of justice, hu 
manity, courtesy, and goodwill between 
the peoples of the far west and the far 
east is essential to the permanent peace 


of the Pacific and the world. 
WOULD RESTRICT IMMIGRATION 


“S. That we recognize the need of re- 
striction of immigration in order to con- 
serve American standards of labor and 
living. 

“6. That Asiatics in the United States 
should be accorded their rights as hu- 
man beings and also their rights to which 
they are entitled by the letter and the 
spirit of the treaties under which they 
came to the United States. 

“7. That, in the words of former Am- 
bassador Woods, this action of congress 
referred to above was an international 
catastrophe. 

“8. That we see at present no better 
solution of the problem than the appli- 
cation to Japan, China and India of the 
quota law as it comes into force in 1927, 
which would result in the annual admis- 
sion of 350 immigrants from those three 
sections of the orient.” 
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public information on birth control. The 
Episcopal council takes this action in re- 
sponse to a request from the Roman 
Catholic body. At the same time the 
national Lutheran council, considering 
the same request, adopted a recommen- 
dation that “the entire thing is a matter 
about which the Lutheran council has 
nothing to say.” If, as Father John J. 
Burke of the Catholic organization re- 
ported, an attempt is to be made to pass 
birth control legislation through the pres- 
ent session of congress, no public evi- 
dence of the fact has as yet been seen. 


Quakers Begin Work 
In Detroit 

Ground was recently broken for the 
First Friends church in Detroit. Dr. 
Gaius Glenn Atkins, president, and Dr. 
M. C. Pearson, executive secretary of the 
Detroit council of churches, assisted the 
Rev. Ira C. Dawes, pastor of the new 
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church, in the ceremonies. The new 
building, which will be located in Joy 
road near Linwood avenue, will be a tem- 
porary structure to be replaced in time 
by one of stone. 


Considers Method of Selecting 
Bishops Intolerable 

Sir Henry S. Lunn, editor of the Re- 
view of the Churches, a London quar- 
terly, declares that he regards the present 
method of selecting bishops for the 
church of England by persons outside the 
church as “absolutely intolerable.” Sir 
Henry gives a personal experience il- 
lustrating the way in which men obtain 
preferment in the Anglican communion. 
He tells in particular of one clergyman 
who persistently sought his recommenda- 
tion whenever a bishopric opened and 
who was finally elevated to that dignity. 
“The three persons concerned in this in- 
cident,” says Sir Henry, “were Sir Henry 


Official Text of Pope’s Encyclical Given 


HE OFFICIAL TRANSLATION of 
ta recent encyclical letter of the pope 
has reached this country. It is made by 
Mer. Enrico Pucci, Rome correspondent 
of the Catholic welfare conference news 
service. Reports of the contents of the 
encyclical carried by the press have 
aroused wide interest. It is now possible 
to study it in its authorized English form. 
The passages having to do with the en- 
croachments of “laicism,” the core of the 
letter, follow: 


EMBRACES ALL MEN 


“Since Christ has received from the 
Father an absolute right over all created 
things, so that they all are subject to his 
will, they would err grievously who would 
take from the Christ-man power over all 
temporal things. Yet, because on earth 
he abstained completely from exercising 
that power and despised possessions and 
the care of worldly things, so he has per- 
mitted and permits rightful possession of 
them, but he commands that the pos- 
sessors must serve him. 

“The dominion of the Redeemer em- 
braces, therefore, all men, as was said in 
the words of our predecessor of lasting 
memory, Leo XIII, which we here make 
our own: ‘The empire of Christ extends 
not only over Catholic peoples and over 
those who, reborn in the font of baptism, 
belong by right to the church, even 
though error has driven them far and dis- 
sension has separated them from the bond 
of love; it embraces even those who do 
not enjoy the Christian faith, so that all 
mankind is under the power of Jesus 
Christ.’ 

“Nor is any distinction made between 
individuals, the home, or civil society, 
since men are no less under the power of 
Christ when united in society than as 
single individuals. 

“If the heads of nations wish the safety 
of their governments and the growth and 
progress of their country, they must not 
refuse to give, together with their people, 
public testimony of reverence and obedi- 
ence to the empire of Christ. What we 
said at the beginning of our pontificate 
about the breakdown of the principle of 


authority and of respect for government 
may fittingly be said again: ‘They have 
driven Jesus Christ,’ we then lamented, 
‘out of laws and public affairs.’ 

“If men, instead, both privately and 
publicly, will recognize the sovereign 
power of Christ, the signal benefits of a 
just freedom, of calm order and of har- 
mony and peace will pervade the whole 
human race. Just as the royal rights of 
our Lord render the human authority of 
princes and heads of states sacred to a 
certain degree, so too they ennoble the 
duties imposed by obedience on the citi- 
zen. Impressing upon wives and servants 
the necessity of beholding Christ in their 
husbands and masters, St. Paul clearly 
warns them that they should not obey 
them as men, but because they recognize 
them as the heirs of Christ. Otherwise it 
would not be fitting for men redeemed by 
Christ to serve other men. ‘You are 
bought with a price; be not the bond- 
slaves of men.’ (Cor. vii, 23.) 

REASONS FOR SEDITION ENDED 

“If princes and legitimate rulers will be 
convinced that they rule not so much in 
their own right as through a mandate from 
the divine King, it is easy to see what holy 
and wise use they would make of their 
power, and with what zeal for the com- 
mon good and the dignity of their sub- 
jects they will be inflamed both in the 
making and the enforcing of laws. When 
this happens every reason for sedition is 
removed and order and tranquility flourish 
and grow strong. 

“Little by little the Christian religion 
has been made the equal of other and 
false religions and has been lowered to 
their level. The Catholic religion was 
made subject to the civil power and was 
practically abandoned to the control of 
rulers and magistrates. 

“Now when we, therefore, command 
that Christ our King be venerated by 
Catholics throughout the world, we are 
providing for the special needs of our 
own day a very effective remedy against 
the pests which pervade human society. 
The plague of our age is what is called 
laicism, with all its attendant errors and 
impious motives.” 
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Campbell-Bannerman, a Presbyterian, 
Sir Jesse Herbert, a Quaker, and myself, 
a Wesleyan. Why does the church of 
England tolerate this condition of things 
and then wonder that free churchmen 
dread union with an establishment?” 


Unitarian Laymen Will 
Anti-Evolution Laws ries 
One-third of the total annual budget 
of the Unitarian layman's league for the 
current year has been appropriated for 
“the forthright and courageous advance- 
ment of the campaign before the various 
legislatures of the United States and be- 
fore the people against the limiting of 
the teaching of science in the public 
schools and the curtailing of liberty of 
thought which militates against religious 
freedom.” Charles H. Strong, of New 
York city, is president of the league, and 
William L. Barnard, of Boston, execu- 
tive vice-president. 


Lutheran Leader 
Dies 

Dr. Harry A. Weller, president of the 
Lutheran ministerium of Pennsylvania, 
died suddenly early in January. This is 
one of the largest synods of the Lutheran 
church with a total membership of 185,- 
000. Dr. Weller was the first occupant 
of the presidency to give his entire time 
to that office. Under his leadership the 
work of the church had been held steady 
through the trying period of the world 
war and has seen a remarkable access of 
energy in the post war years. Tempor- 
ary arrangements have been made to have 
the office filled, until the regular confer- 
ence of the synod, by Dr. George W. 
Sandt, editor of The Lutheran. 


Preaches on Christianizing 
Modern Communications 


Rev. Earl A. Roadman, pastor of Grace 
Methodist church, Waterloo, Ia., devoted 
Sunday evenings during January to 2 
series of sermons on the Christianizing 
of modern communications. Mr. Road- 
man’s five topics were “Electricity and 
the Light of Life,” “The Printing Press 
and the Truth of Life,” “The Railroad 
and the Path of Life,” “The Automobile 
and the Way of Life,” and “The Radio 
and the Word of Life.” 


Begin Work on America’s 
Highest Building 

Work has been begun on a 65-story 
building to be erected on Broadway be- 
tween 122nd and 123rd streets, New York 
City, by Oscar E. Konkle. The building 
is to be known as the Christian Mission- 
ary building and is an expression of Mr. 
Konkle’s gratitude for the recovery of his 
son from what seemed to be a fatal ill- 
ness. The son is now in Colgate uni- 
versity preparing to become a medical 
missionary. The new structure will house 
a hotel, a church, a hospital and a bank. 
In the hotel there will be 4500 rooms, the 
maximum rental of which will be $21 a 
week. The hospital will be at the top of 
the building. Ten per cent of the earnings 
will go to found and maintain a medical 
missionary base on the shore of Lake 
Victoria Nyanza, Africa. No tenant will 
be accepted who drinks, smokes or reads 
the Sunday papers. The skyscraper 
church to be erected by the former Park 
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avenue Baptist congregation is one block 
distant from the new Christian Mission- 
ary building. 


Dr. Straton Will Straighten 
Out Florida 

Dr. John Roach Straton, pastor of Cal- 
vary Baptist church, New York city, and 
arch-fundamentalist, has been called to 
the pastorate of the First Baptist church 
of West Palm Beach, Fla. It is not 
known what disposition Dr. Straton will 
finally make of the new call. Newspaper 
reports, however, intimate that he is con- 
sidering an arrangement whereby he can 
preach in Florida during February and 
March, returning to his New York church 
for the rest of the year. Dr. Straton says 
that Florida is going to pieces morally. 
Evidently he believes that two months 
preaching during the winter season will 
mend matters. 


Dr. Reiland Calls Church 
People Unfair 

Dr. Karl Reiland, pastor of St. George's 
Episcopal church, New York city, 
preaching recently before the students 
Princeton university, said that much 
the trouble in the present condition 
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the church is due to the laity. “Ttiere 
are two reasons why religion commonly 
fails in so many respects,” he said. “First, 
religious people are not intellectually fair. 
They will not meet the problems aroused 
by modern knowledge. Second, they are 
not morally fair. They do not care as 
they should for the afflictions of many 
millions caused directly or indirectly by 
themselves.” Dr. Reiland presented re- 
ligion as the one means of keeping the 
spirit young through the years between 
the time of youth and the attainment of 
a sense of proportion which, in his opin- 
ion, does not usually come until old age. 


Crowds Conference on Fine 
Arts into Single Day 

Prof. H. Augustine Smith, of Boston 
university, carried through a remarkable 
conference on the relations of the fine 
arts to religion in Chicago on Jan. 25. 
Beginning with a meeting in the morning, 
Dr. Smith conducted five different gather- 
ings in which he discussed church music; 
the fine arts in religious education; in 
worship; in the program of modern Sun- 
day schools; the development of the fine 
arts in greater Chicago and finally con- 


Ohio Ministers for War Excommunication 


ITH 626 MINISTERS of a score of 

denominations present, the seventh 
annual Ohio pastors’ convention in Co- 
lumbus, Jan. 19-21, drew the largest at- 
tendance yet recorded for this gathering 
which has come to be a traditional fea- 
ture of protestant church activities in 
Ohio. While the executive direction and 
business management of the convention 
were in the hands of the Ohio council of 
churches, it was emphasized that from 
the standpoint of program, selection of 


| speakers and assignment of topics, the 


meeting was entirely “of, by and for the 
pastors.” Extended discussion was given 
by the convention to reports on evangel- 
ism, religious education, moral welfare, 


| class, race and international goodwill, and 


the church and youth. 


WAR EXCOM MUNICATED 


The following paragraph in the findings 
on international goodwill was debated at 
length, and a motion to strike it out was 
defeated: “We hold that the individual 
conscience should never be suborned by 
the state for engagement in war, and that 
the church as a universal organization 
should never give its approval and its 
sanction to the state in the prosecution 
of any war.” The convention adopted 
unanimously a resolution advocating al 
lition of all military training in high 
schools and of compulsory military train- 
ing in colleges. It also opposed defense 
test day. 

The program of evangelism recom- 
mended by the convention was of the 
type which has gained much favor in re- 
cent years, beginning with the enlistment 
of active interest among members of the 
church, followed by personal visitation in 
the parish and community, and culminat- 
ing in conservation activities to relate the 
new members actively to the church. 

Class conflict, racial prejudice and in- 
rivalries were declared un- 


christian and specific findings under each 
of these heads set forth the convention's 
views as to the Christian attitude in these 
regards. The war resolution quoted was 
the only one on which there was a great 
divergence of opinion. 


METHOD OF PROCEDURE 


Each set of findings was drafted tenta- 
tively in advance of the convention by a 
special committee of pastors and was dis- 
cussed for over two hours in a sectional 
meeting before it was brought to the main 
body of the convention for final considera- 
tion. Through the activities of these 
committees of the sectional meetings and 
of the program committee of county rep- 
resentatives which organized and man 
aged the convention, opportunity was af- 
forded for active participation by a larger 
number of pastors than st any meetings 
of previous years. 

Rev. William Hiram Foulkes, pastor of 
Old Stone Presbyterian church, Cleve- 
land, convention chairman, presided at the 
sessions, assisted by Rev. Frank H. Nel- 
son, rector of Christ Episcopal church, 
Cincinnati, one of the vice-chairmen. 
Both these men were reelected for serv- 
ice at the 1927 convention, and the fol- 
lowing other vice-chairmen were chosen: 
Rev. Ira D. Warner, Akron; Rev. Levi G. 
Batman, Youngstown; Rev. J. W. Griffin, 
Cleveland, and Rev. Stephen K. Mahon, 
Toledo. Among the speakers were: Sher- 
wood Eddy, New York; Bishop Warren 
L. Rogers, Episcopal coadjutor, Cleve- 
land; Bishop A. R. Clippinger, United 
Brethren, Dayton; Dr. John Timothy 
Stone, Chicago; Dr. George Campbell 
Pidgeon, moderator United church of 
Canada, Toronto; Mr. R. A. Doan, Dis- 
ciples layman, Columbus, and Mr. Myers 
Y. Cooper, president, the Ohio council of 
churches, Cincinnati. Dean Thomas W. 
Graham, of Oberlin seminary, conducted 
a daily Bible study period. 
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ducted a festival of intermingled pictures, 
music and song. 


Will Force Evolution Issue 
Before Mississippi House 

A minority of the education committee 
of the lower house of the Mississippi 
legislature has determined to force the is- 
sue on the teaching of evolution in that 
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state. A majority of the same committee 
had previously voted against the intro- 
duction of an anti-evolution bill. The 
minority report, which hopes to gain pre- 
cedence in the legislature over the ma- 
jority, savs: “Evolution of any variety 
has no intellectual value and it enables 
men of small intellect to pose as wise 
men, Infidels, agnostics, modernists, and 


Disputes Shaw’s View of Inquisition 


HE CONCEPTION of the inquisi- 

tion held by George Bernard Shaw, in 
common with some other literary men, 
and given expression in his play, “St. 
Joan,” is sharply controverted by Arnold 
Lunn, writing in the Review of the 
Churches, British quarterly. Mr. Lunn, 
who has recently accused Lytton Strachey 
of unfairness to Cardinal Manning, is just 
as sure that the modern tendency to view 
medievalism and its expressions through 
rose-colored glasses is wrong. He holds 
that Shaw has fallen into this error in his 
“St. Joan” because of his desire to belabor 
some of his present aversions. 

“Mr. Shaw goes into history,” says Mr. 
Lunn at the close of a piece of careful 
historical summary, “not to discover the 
facts, but to find material for a lay ser- 
mon on the crimes of his contemporaries. 
He is never happier than when he is 
lashing the complacency of the average 
Englishman. It is good that we should 
be reminded that intolerance did not dis- 
appear with the rack, but it is perverse 
ind foolish to praise the evil that is dead 
in order to discount the slow but unmis- 
takable advance of humanity towards 
higher standards of justice and honor. 


MANKIND GROWING BETTER 


“The worst court martial during the 
war was fairer than the inquisition at its 
best in times of peace,” Mr. Lunn con- 
tinues, “I would rather have been a Ger- 
man spy on trial before one of those 
‘bothered majors’ whom Mr. Shaw dis- 
likes than an orthodox Catholic before 
the inquisition. 

“Mr. Shaw avoids one obvious dilemma. 
The orthodox Catholic believes that St. 
Joan was condemned by a corrupt and 
rehabilitated by a righteous ecclesiastical 
court. Mr. Shaw believes that the first 
court was just, the second corrupt. Both 
trials occurred within a space of 25 years, 
and on either showing one of these trials 
was hopelessly corrupt. It is therefore a 
little difficult to see how Mr. Shaw can 
hold up the ecclesiastical procedure of the 
period as a model for our own courts of 
justice, 

“We must face the melancholy facts. 
In spite of our natural temptation to be- 
lieve the worst of the age in which we 
live and of the men of our own race and 
blood, there is grave reason to suspect 
that the modern Englishman is kinder, 
more tolerant and more just than the 
Frenchman of the fourteenth or the 
Spaniards of the sixteenth century. We 
can hardly avoid the painful conclusion 
that the middle ages were more brutal 
than the twentieth century, that the me- 
lieval criminal had less chance of a fair 
trial than the modern murderer, and that 
the innocent Catholic had a less lively 
hope of acquittal from the inquisition than 


a guilty spy from a modern court martial. 

“Let us be men, and not shrink from 
the verdict of history even when that 
verdict is patently in our favor.” 
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all the forces that intend to destroy vir- 
tue, truth and the institutions that have 
held together and promoted the welfare 
of the human race are using our educa- 
tional institutions as propaganda bureaus 
to bring into their ranks the children of 
America. This being true, it is a brutal 
injustice for the state to take Christian 
taxpayer’s money and use it to propagate 
agnosticism, infidelity and modernism.” 


West China Missionary 
Against Gunboats 

Rev. William A. McCurdy, of Chunk- 
ing, West China, has sent a report to the 
Methodist missionary board in which he 
states that the United States must either 
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take its gunboats out of Chinese waters 
or it must quadruple the number at pres- 
ent there as quickly as possible and sup- 
plement them with a large land force of 
marines. Mr. McCurdy believes that the 
missionary cause depends for protection 
either upon a total absence of arms or 
upon a much greater force than is now 
employed. “If we are going to depend 
upon military force it must be adequate,” 
says Mr. McCurdy. “That means an ever 
increasing number of gunboats and mar- 
ines as China begins to find herself. The 
other way is, in spite of the ungoverned 
conditions of the country, to depend upon 
the forces of love and brotherliness which 
we are preaching and to send away all 
the gunboats. It is true that the people 
in America cannot imagine the conditions 
over here. The country is absolutely 
without government. Military chieftains 
have large armies and are using these not 
to enforce law, but to make fortunes by 
impressing people. But looking the facts 
squarely in the face and admitting that 
many losses will doubtless occur when 
gunboats and extraterritoriality are re- 
moved, I am for their removal. I am 
more than ever convinced that we mis- 
sionaries will be far better off without 
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gunboats for protection since the events 
of last summer and fall.” 


Leaves Dayton Church 
For Buffalo 

Dr. Miles H. Krumbine has resigned 
the pastorate of First Lutheran church, 
Dayton, O. in order to become pastor of 
Parkside Lutheran church, Buffalo, 
N. Y. Dr. Krumbine is known as one of 
the most influential of the younger men 
in the Lutheran ministry. The church 
which he has left has an influence felt 
throughout Ohio. 


Influential Church Holds 
35th Anniversary 

Calvary Reformed church, one of the 
most influential congregations in Reading, 
Pa., celebrated its 35th anniversary, Jan. 
13-18. Former pastors preached at the 
special Sunday services, while the ex- 
ercises throughout the week were in 
charge of the Rev. Frederick K. Stamm, 
the present minister. 


Presbyterian Moderator Defends 
Mission Boards 

Dr. Charles R. Erdman, moderator of 
the Presbyterian general assembly, in 
speaking before a large gathering at Kan- 
sas City, Mo., Jan. 22, defended the for- 


Would Have Church Revise Psalter 


ECAUSE HE BELIEVES it to be 

inconsistent for a church to go on rec- 
ord in favor of peace and to use warlike 
expressions in its worship, Dr. Samuel 
W. Marble, a Methodist minister of Den- 
ver, Colo., is calling on his denomination 
to revise its psalter. In an article printed 
in the Methodist Review, Dr. Marble 
quotes many passages in the Psalms which 
seem to him to prove that “The Jehovah 
of the Psalms is emphatically a war God.” 
He calls for the elimination of such pass- 
ages, and the use of responsive readings 
which shall emphasize the Christian con- 
ception of God and the desire of Chris- 
tian congregations for world brotherhood 
and peace. 


GOD TEACHES WAR 


“How shall we hope to discredit war,” 
asks Dr. Marble, “when, in the exercise 
of divine worship, the people read aloud 
together such passages as these: 


“He teacheth my hands to war 
So that mine arms do bend a bow of 
brass.” 
(15th Sunday morning.) 


“Blessed is the Lord my strength, 
Which teacheth my hands to war 
And my fingers to fight... . 
Who subdueth my people under me. . . 
Stretch forth thy hand from above; 
Rescue me, and deliver me out of 
great waters, 
Out of the hand of aliens 
Whose mouth speaketh vanity 
And whose right hand is a right hand 
of falsehood.” 
(48th Sunday evening.) 
“Since the church has accepted the task 
of promoting the cause of universal peace 
and the brotherhood of man, is it fitting 
to emphasize the ‘falsehood’ and ‘vanity’ of 
‘aliens’? What ‘aliens’ can the Father of 
all men know? 
“As the psalter presents Dr. 


him,” 


Marble continues, “God is endowed with 
a spirit of vengeance. According to these 
selections, revenge is not at all incon- 
sistent with his divine nature. Rather, it 
is one of his dominant characteristics, for 


“A fire goeth before him, 
And burneth up his enemies round 
about.” 
(35th Sunday evening.) 


“O Lord God to whom 
belongeth, 

Thou God to whom vengeance be- 
longeth, show thyself 

And he shall bring upon them their 
own iniquity, 

And shall cut them off in their own 
wickedness; 

The Lord of God shall cut them off.” 

(36th Sunday morning.) 


vengeance 


ENEMIES EMPHASIZED 


In the Methodist psalter Dr. Marble 
says that “readings are provided for 53 
Sundays. On 31 of these 53 Sundays we 
are reminded of ‘enemies’; we pray for 
their confusion, exult over their downfall, 
and unfailingly glorify the anger of God. 

.,, The followers of Christ should pray 
for their enemies. But prayers such as 
these—are these what Jesus had in mind 
when he commanded, ‘Pray for them 
which despitefully use you and persecute 
you’? During the entire year we have 
readings for a total of 18 Sundays which 
breathe worship, adoration, peace and love. 
The rest of the year we extol a God of 
brutality, anger, revenge and war.” 

It would be interesting to compare the 
psalters used in other communions with 
that of the Methodists. Dr. Marble 
doubtless feels that he has good precedent 
for his call for reform. John Wesley once 
revised the Methodist psalter, saying that 
there were certain psalms which no Chris- 
tian congregation should use. 
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eign missionary societies of America from 
the charge of excessive overhead at times 
made against them. Dr. Erdman referred 
particularly to the attack upon mission 
work said to have been radiocast recently 
in which the charge was made that out of 
every contribution by the American 
church to this cause 90 cents goes for 
overhead. “For our Presbyterian board 
of foreign missions,” declared Dr. Erd- 
man, “the overhead expenses amount to 
less than 10 per cent of the receipts. This 
is more than covered by the interest on 
permanent funds, and by legacies, while, 
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as a result of the $2,000,000 contributed 
by native Christians to the work in which 
they are engaged, there is an actual ex- 
penditure upon the field of $1.38 for every 
dollar contributed to America. Similar 
statements are true of other foreign mis- 
sionary boards. No funds are adminis- 
tered with more scrupulous care, and no 
investments bring larger returns for the 
benefit of the human race.” 


Leaves Labor Church for 
College Pulpit 

The Rev. George Lackland, who has 
achieved recognized leadership as a Chris- 


Test Bible Knowledge of Virginia Pupils 


ORE THAN 200 high schools in 

Virginia have recently presented 
their students with a test designed to dis- 
cover the amount of Biblical knowledge 
possessed by the average pupil. Tabula- 
tion of 18,434 test sheets shows that these 
students made an average grade of 46 
per cent. Pupils from city schools proved 
much better informed on the questions 
submitted than those from the country. 
Habitual attendants at Sunday school 
were only 5 per cent wiser than the 
average. 


THE UNKNOWN PROPHETS 


The first question, “Who was the 
father of the Hebrew race?” was an- 
swered correctly by 37 per cent. On the 
second, “To whom did God deliver the 
ten commandments?” slightly more than 
69 per cent were marked right. “Who 
was the first king of the Hebrew nation?” 
was answered correctly by only 20 per 
cent, while 30 per cent could tell who 
built the first temple at Jerusalem. Only 
9 per cent could name three Old Testa- 
ment prophets. Highest marks were 
registered when the name was asked of 
the boy sold into slavery by his brothers, 
81 per cent recognizing Joseph, but only 
41 per cent knew of Ruth. “How many 


books make up our Bible?” could be an- 
swered correctly by only 31 per cent. 

The questions based on the New Testa- 
ment fared no better. While 76 per cent 
could name the village in which Jesus 
was born, only 26 per cent could name 
the town in which he passed his youth. 
There were 63 per cent who knew how 
old Jesus was when he said, “Wist ye 
not that I must be about my Father’s 
business?” and 73 per cent knew who 
baptized him. Only 35 per cent could 
name the first miracle. “The man living 
at Bethany whom Jesus raised from the 
dead” was named correctly by 45 per 
cent. The attempt to name three of the 
disciples was met successfully by 52 per 
cent; the name of the disciple who denied 
his Lord three times on the night be- 
fore his crucifixion was known to only 
49 per cent. 


THE UNKNOWN APOSTLE 


Only 18 per cent could name the first 
Christian martyr, and only 33 per cent 
could name the four gospels. When it 
came to asking how many were converted 
at Pentecost, only 13 per cent could an- 
swer. And when asked who said, “Now 
abideth faith, hope, charity,” there were 
only 15 per cent who knew. 
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tian worker interested in industrial ques- 
tions, has resigned the pastorate of Grace 
Methodist church, Denver, Colo., in order 
to become the pastor of the Methodist 
church in Meadville, Pa. While in Den- 
ver, Dr. Lackland acted as president of 
the Denver Labor college, which held its 
sessions in his church. At Meadville he 
will have intimate relations with the stu- 
dent body of Alleghany college. Rev. A. 
A. Heist, formerly field secretary of the 
Methodist federation for social service, 
will succeed Dr. Lackland in the Denver 
church. 


Mission Societies Send Observer 
To China Conference 


The conference of British missionary 
societies, representing practically every 
Protestant organization, has asked Dr. 
Harold Balme to go from London to 
Peking, China, in order to represent it 
while the treaty revision conferences are 
in session. Dr. Balme will support the 
program endorsed by British societies 
which calls for a reconsideration of all 
treaties between China and other nations; 
a desire to rest work in the future only 
upon such rights as may be freely granted 
by China, and a readiness to accept as 
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British people living in China such rights, 
in place of extraterritoriality, as may be 
granted in a similar fashion. So far as is 
known, this is the first time at which a 
missionary organization, as such, has pro- 
vided for representation at an interna- 
tional political conference. 


Episcopal Primate Appoints 
Important Committee 

3ishop John G. Murray, new primate of 
the Episcopal church, has appointed a 
committee of evaluation called for by the 
recent national conference of that church. 
The committee, which is given a blanket 
commission “to study conditions and needs 
of the church’s missionary and educational 
organization and policies at home and in 
the field,” is composed of three bishops, 
four clergymen and three laymen. The 
bishops are Bishop Charles Fiske, of 
central New York, who will act as chair- 
man; Bishop H. S. Longley, of Des 
Moines, Ia., and Bishop Alexander Mann, 
of Pittsburgh. The Rev. C. J. Davis of 
Duffalo, N. Y., will act as secretary. 
Church’s Tribute to Pastor 
Takes in City 

When the First-Plymouth Congrega- 
tional church, of Lincoln, Neb., decided 
to celebrate the 25th anniversary of the 
ordination of its pastor, Dr. John Andrew 
Holmes, it had no idea but that the event 
would be confined to the immediate con- 
gregation. Dr. Holmes’s place in the life 
{ the Nebraska capital proved too large, 
however, to allow this to be the case. 
Before the plans were completed there 
were on the program not only special 
ervices in the church at which Dr. 
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Holmes and Dr. Lloyd C. Douglas, of 
Akron, O., preached, but a civic ban- 
quet at which representatives of all ele- 
ments in the life of the city participated, 
Dr. Holmes has achieved prominence, by 
his writings, both in the church press and 
in other periodicals. He is a contributing 
editor of the Congregationalist. 


Detroit Plans Great 
Lenten Series 

Detroit is early in the field with its 
plans for a United civic celebration of the 
Lenten season. Dr. J. T. Wardell Staf- 
ford, of Toronto, will preach during the 
first week; Dr. S. Parkes Cadman, of 
Brooklyn, during the second week; Dr. 
George W. Truett, of Dallas, during the 
third and fourth weeks, while the tradition 
of. previous years will be maintained in 
having the series during the concluding 
two weeks of Lent conducted by Dr. 
Merton S. Rice, of the Metropolitan 
Methodist church, Detroit. 


Maximilian Harden Sees 
Protestantism Passing 

In commenting on the Stockholm 
Christian conference, Maximilian Harden, 
famous Jewish publicist of Germany, con- 
tributed to the Telegraaf of Amsterdam, 
Holland, an article in which he expresses 
his belief that unless all protestant 
churches can be speedily united they will 
lose whatever influence on world affairs 
they now have. Mr. Harden commented 
at length on the absence of the Roman 
Catholic church from the Stockholm con- 
ference, and said that only the Roman 
church could have afforded to stay away 
since it alone is thoroughly international. 


Anglican Bishop Sees Way to Reunion 


THE BISHOP OF GLOUCESTER, 
England, writing in the Congregational 
Quarterly of London, 
markably clear and liberal outline of a 
method by which the reunion of English 


has given a re- 


churches may be brought about. “I 
would venture to suggest,” says the 
bishop, “that reunion between different 
churches should take place on the follow- 
ing terms: 1. Mutual recognition of 
orders. 2. No reordination. 3. Intercom- 
miunion between the two churches. 4. Or- 
dination in the future on terms recognized 
as valid by both the uniting bodies. 5. 
No mixture of rite until there is a com- 
mon ministry and a common rite. 


NO MINISTRY DISPARAGED 


“These principles, if universally adopted 
would enable reunion to take place with- 
out any disparagement by any church of 
the ministry of the other. The real 
difficulty is that there is no definite and 
catholic standard of orders: the principles 
of the Roman church have varied at 
different times. What is important is 
that the ordination should be in a way 
which is accepted by all alike on uniting. 
There would be no disparagement of the 
orders of either side if such a proposal 
were adopted. 

“Now let us suppose there was to be a 
reunion between the Episcopal and the 
Presbyterian church. We have been 
brought up to celebrate in different ways, 
according to a different rite, and we would 


neither of us wish to change our way— 
the clergy of the church of England would 
not feel at home or comfortable if they 
were celebrating according to the Presby- 
terian way; the Presbyterians would not 
be comfortable if they were celebrating 
according to the Anglican way. 
GRADUAL REUNION 


“Now it is quite true that if this method 
were adopted full and complete reunion 
would only come about gradually. I do 
not think that there would be any harm 
in that at all. The different churches 
would become used to one another; their 
ministers would begin by preaching in one 
another’s churches; they would meet to- 
gether on synods and councils; they would 
be able to be associated in teaching and in 
training for orders—certainly they would 
be associated much more closely than at 
present. 

“The approximation would be gradual. 
Ultimately it might seem best, in some 
cases, that they should be definitely united 
so as to form one definite community; in 
other cases, and, at any rate, for a time, 
differences of worship and tradition would 
keep them somewhat apart; but in all 
cases there would be real inter-com- 
munion. Such a process as that, less 
heroic, no doubt, and less striking than a 
complete re-union consummated at once, 
would really be far wiser in every direc- 
tion. I venture to suggest this for the 
careful consideration of all branches of the 
Christian church.” 
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“During the horrors of the late war she 
alone could more than once bring the 
scales of fate to oscillate,” declared Mr. 
Harden. “The pope’s action in favor of 
peace was strongly felt, while the influ- 
ence of all other Christian bodies was null 
from the very start. Unless they succeed 
at this time to bring the gulf streams to- 
gether, those Christian denominations are 
doomed, every one of them, to sink into 
powerlessness.” 


Report Improvement in 
Theological Schools 

The council of church boards of edu- 
cation, which has been conducting a study 
of the theological seminaries of the va- 
rious protestant communions, states that 
these schools have made remarkable ad- 
vances during the past two years. Many 
new buildings are in the process of erec- 
tion, endowments have been increased in 
many cases, there is an unusual amount 


Dr. Norwood and a 


D® F. W. NORWOOD, pastor of the 

City Temple, London, recently be- 
came a regular contributor to the Chris- 
tian World, of that city. As a journalist, 
Dr. Norwood is disclosing a surprising 
ability to make dramatic incidents in his 
life as the pastor of London’s best-known 
free church. One of the most stirring of 
his articles told of an anonymous letter 
which he received, and of the challenge 
which it presented to his ministry. “This,” 
says Dr. Norwood in telling the story, 
“was the burden of it: 


A CRY FROM THE VOID 


‘‘l have attended the City Temple for 
over two years. I may say I fell into the 
lemple one Sunday evening. I was out 
f work, a family of four young children 
to keep, no work, no money, no prospects 
and no roof. I determined to end such 
an existence one Sunday night. I am not 
what you call religious by any means, 
but God I do seek. However, instead of 
the river I found myself, how I do not 
know, in the City Temple. The text, or 
rather the sermon, was “God’s Quest for 
Perso nality.” No work, rent due, no 
food. It was a beautiful sermon, although 
it touched myself on the raw. 

“*Since then I have found work at a 
Starvation rate, but I am still seeking 
the kingdom of God. I heard your ser- 
mon last Sunday, but I cannot find the 
kingdom by myself. Commercialism, or 
business, as they call it; God pity and 
forgive such mockery, roguery and forg- 
ery—that will not give me peace. The 
ords ring in my ears on the "bus, in the 
tube, everywhere, “Seek the kingdom!” 
© God, where is it? Preach, dear doctor 
preach where it is. I cannot give you 
my address as I am not in good enough 
circumstances to see you. You would be 
round to see me, and how I should wel- 
come a homely chat with you. Bvt I 
will mentally communicate with you next 
Sunday, when you are in the pulpit.’ 

AMONG THE COMFORTABLE 

“1 swept my eyes over my great con- 
gregation. Could they sit there worship- 
ing God, cool and comfortable, knowing 
as I did that there was among them one 
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of change taking place in faculties, and 
studies are being readjusted with a view 
to the changing demands of the modern 
ministry. All seminaries seem filled to 
capacity, or very nearly so. The im- 
provements seem to be especially marked 
in seminaries located in Chicago and the 
south and westward to the coast. Ad- 
vances have been particularly noticeable 
in theological education in California. All 
in all, the council finds the situation dis- 
tinctly encouraging. 


Summarizes Lutheran 
Gifts to Europe 

Rev. J. A. Moorhead, of the national 
Lutheran council, states that American 
Lutherans have contributed $6,750,000 to 
the protestants of Europe since the close 
of the world war. Dr. Moorhead claims 
that European protestantism is in much 
better shape than is frequently asserted. 
In Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Switzer- 


Cry from the Crowd 


whom they knew not, ‘poor in all its bit- 
ter meaning’? Was there not one of them 
who needed a workman, a coachman, a 
gardener, a handyman? Was there not 
one of them who had accumulated stores 
of wealth from which he might relieve a 
brother’s necessities? It was monstrous 
that my friend should say, ‘I am too poor 
to see you. I cannot give you my ad- 
dress, for you would come round to see 
me, and I am not in good enough cir- 
cumstances to see you.’ My friend had 
a right to stand up, clad in the garments 
of his poverty, and to say, ‘I command 
that the worship of God be suspended 
this sabbath night until the law of broth- 
erhood be fulfilled.’ 

“And I said to him, flinging my words 
into that most desolate of all voids which 
is created by a sea of faces, ‘My friend, 
you cennot see the kingdom clearly be- 
cause it is within you. You do not come 
into it as men come into Middlesex or 
Surrey, but it comes into you. “The king- 
dom o. God,” said Paul, interpreting his 
Master’s words, “is not meat and drink, 
but righteousness, and peace, and joy in 
the Holy Ghost.” For he that in these 
things serveth Christ is acceptable to 
God, and approved of men. 

KINGDOM SEEKS US 

While you have been seeking the 
kingdom, the kingdom has sought and 
found you. When you said, honestly as 
I believe, that “if you had the gold of the 
earth you would exchange all without 
hesitation,” there was handed to you the 
freedom of the city. It is necessary that 
you believe it. 

“*Those other anomalous conditions, 
“no work, rent due, no food,” or their 
pitiful palliation, “work at starvation 
rate,” are the economic witness that col- 
lectively we are not seeking the kingdom; 
but the kingdom itself tarries not until 
then. They will pass, please God, but 
their passing alone could not bring the 
kingdom to you. Know yourself as a 
citizen of the kingdom, and go and live 
in its power. Do not only go, but come, 
that the kingdom in other men’s hearts 
may warn you when your own heart is 
cold.’” 
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land and Holland, he says that it has 
been helped rather than injured by the 
war and that the effort now being made 
to assist protestant churches in Germany, 
Austria, Hungary, Roumania, Poland and 
the new nations about the Baltic insures 
greater strength for it in time to come. 


Interracial Commission 
Reports Progress 

The annual report of the commission 
on interracial cooperation gives encourag- 
ing evidence of the success of the move- 
ment to promote better understanding 
in many parts of the country. The re- 
port lists definite advancements in prac- 
tically all of the states of the south and 
speaks of new types of work now about 
to be opened. Copies can be obtained 
from the headquarters of the commis- 
sion, 409 Palmer building, Atlanta, Ga. 


All Faiths Urge Pastor 
To Remain 

Shenandoah, Pa., has witnessed a re- 
markable outburst of affection for one of 
its protestant ministers since it became 
known that Dr. Wesley Boyd, pastor of 
the Primitive Methodist church, was con- 
sidering a call to the Presbyterian church 
at Chestnut Hill, Pa. The chief burgess 
of the city, a Lithuanian Roman Catholic, 
was the first to write begging the Meth- 
odist pastor not to leave. More than 500 
letters from civic leaders of all creeds and 
nationalities, together with resolutions 
from the fire department, the American 
Legion and the local welfare society, 
joined in seeking to retain the minister 
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at Shenandoah. As a result, Dr. Beyd 
refused the call to Chestnut Hill. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Divine Vocation in Human Life, by James A. Rob- 
ertson. Doran, $2.00. 

The Fourth Evangelist, Dramatist or Historian? 
by R. H. Strachan. Doran, $2.50. 

Prayers of the Social Awakening, by Walter 
Rauschenbush. Pilgrim Press, $1.00. 

The Bronze Hand, by Carolyn Wells. 
$2.00. 
illy Barnicoat, by Greville MacDonald. 
$2.00. 

How to Get Right with God, by James M. Gray. 
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The Task in Japan, by August Karl Reischauer. 
Revell, $1.50. 

Egyptian Papyri and Papyrus Hunting, by James 
Baikie. Revell, $3.75. 

A Century of Excavation in Palestine, by R. A. S. 
Macalister. Revell, $3.75. 

Deutero-Isaiah, by Reuben Levy. Oxford, $1.75. 

The Idea of the Holy, by Rudolf Otto. Oxford, 
$2.50. 

The Genesis of the Constitution of the United 
States of America, by Breckinridge Long. Mac- 
millan, $2.50. 

The English Church and the Reformation, by C. 
Sydney Carter. Longmans, $1.80. 

Indians of the Enchanted Desert, by Leo Crane. 
Little, Brown, $5.00. 
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Dutton, 
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“The Great Life of Lincoln” 


Is the way Christopher Morley describes 


Abraham Lincoln: 
THE PRAIRIE YEARS 


By 
CARL SANDBURG 
[Published To-day!) 


Two Vols. Elaborately Illustrated, $10.00 


This will perhaps be the outstanding 
American biography of the year. 


Order now. You may have 30 or 60 
days to pay. (Or may inclose check.) 


We pay postage 


The Christian Century Press 
440 S. Dearborn St. Chicago 
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Picking the Leaders 


Among Recent Religious Books 


The Aim of Jesus Christ, Cooley, $2.00 

Spiritual Pilgrimage of Jesus, Robertson, $2.00 
Christ of Faith and Jesus of History, Ross, $2.00 
Christ the Truth, Bishop Wm. Temple, $2.50 

Life and Teachings of Jesus, Bosworth, $2.50 
Ethical Teaching of Jesus, Scott, $1.00 
Constructive Revolution of Jesus, Dickey, $1.60 
Jesus Lover of Men, Rix, $1.50 

The Historical Jesus, Piepenbring, $2.25 

Jesus and Our Generation, Gilkey, $2.00 

Modern Use of the Bible, Fosdick, $1.60 

Can We Find God? Patten, $1.60 

Sharing in Creation, Bell, $2.00 

Biblical Idea of God, Thomas, $1.50 

The Idea of God, Beckwith, $1.50 

The Church of the Spirit, Peabody, $2.00 

As at the First, Hutton, $1.25 

Church’s Debt to Heretics, Rufus Jones, $2.00 
Christian Church in Modern World, Calkins, $1.75 
Nature Sermons, Jefferson, $1.50 

Christianity and Social Science, Ellwood, $1.75 

The Faith of Modernism, Mathews, $1.50 

Religion of the Social Passion, Dickinson, $1.00 
Liberal Christianity, Merrill, $1.75 

The Reasonableness of Christianity, Macintosh, $1.50 
Reality in Worship, Sperry, $2.50 

Supremacy of the Spiritual, Youtz, $1.75 

The Faith of a Worker, Jacks, $1.25 

Moffatt’s Old Testament, 2 vols., $5.00 


Goodspeed’s New Testament, popular edition, $1.50 
(also other editions) 


Craftsmen of the Soul, Atkins, $1.50 


History and Literature of New Testament, Fowler, 
$2.50 


Meaning and Value of Mysticism, Herman, $3.00 
Christianity and Religions of World, Sweitzer, $1.25 
History of Religion in U. S., Rowe, $1.75 

Paul of Tarsus, Glover, $2.00 

Character of Paul, Jefferson, $2.25 

Meaning of Paul for Today, Dodd, $1.50 

Religion of Jesus and Faith of Paul, Deissmann, $2.00 
The Imperial Voice, Hough, $1.50 

The Prophets and Their Times, Smith, $2.25 
Cardinal Ideas of Isaiah, Jefferson, $1.75 

Science and Religion, Thomson, $2.00 

Science As Revelation, Watson, $2.25 

Where Evolution and Religion Meet, Coulter $1.00 
What and Why Is Man? Swain, $1.75 

Science, Religion and Reality, Inge, etc., $2.50 
Creative Prayer, Herman, $2.00 

The American Pulpit, 25 Preachers, $2.50 


Note: Orders are shipped on day of receipt. We pay postage 
may have 30 to 60 days to pay (or may enclose check). 
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Begin Your Pre-Easter Preparations NOW! 


These five leaders beliew. that 
**The Daily Altar’ will help you: 


Dr. PETER AINSLIE, of Baltimore, says: 


“T was one of the first purchasers of the “The Daily Altar,’ and have continually recommended it from the 
pulpit and in private. This beautiful volume combines the prophetic elements of poetry, prayer and 
meditation, so as to make it a most valuable aid to worship.” 


Dr. ERNEST FREMONT TITTLE, of Evanston, IIL: 


“Many a hard driven modern man is beginning to feel the need of a few minutes each day of utter quiet, 
in which he may try to become aware of the presence of God, and strive to see through the eyes of God. 
For such a man, “The Daily Altar’ will prove invaluable. Its scriptural passages are well selected and 
interpreted with rare insight. And the brief prayer, with which each day’s reading closes, voices the 
awakened need of the heart.” 


Dr. GAIUS GLENN ATKINS, of Detroit: 


“*The Daily Altar’ is an astonishingly good piece of work. The topics suggested for meditation are 
vital, most happily phrased and wonderfully rich in variety. The meditations themselves are rich in sug- 
gestion and deeply spiritual. The scripture texts are as right as can be, the quotations just as good and 
the prayers better still.” 


President W. H. P. FAUNCE, of Brown University: 


“There is real need for such a book in our hustling, bustling civilization. ‘When thou hast shut to thy 
door, then something is likely to happen.’ The modern man is losing the power to shut the door of the 
soul. It swings wide to every vagrant stranger. We should achieve far more if we spent more time in 
getting acquainted with ourselves and with the Unseen.” 


Dr. LYNN HAROLD HOUGH, of Detroit: 


“This fine little book ought to have a large mission in helping to develop a sane and sincere and deeply 
real devotional life among Christian men and women in America. The best I can say for it is that I am 
glad to have it on my table and to get into it every day.” 


100 of your church homes will be blessed by the message of this book if you, Mr. Pastor, 
see that copies are at hand for your members to see and buy. (Note coupons herewith.) 


Note that important date on 
— calendar, Mr. Pastor. 

or that day marks the begin- 
ning of the Lenten Season. 


COUPON FOR SINGLE COPY 


The Christian Century Press, 
440 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


Gentlemen: Enclosed you will find check for 
$1.00 for which send me one copy of “The 
Daily Altar,’ bound in cloth. I am interested 
in the possibility of introducing this book into 
the homes of my congregation. I am plan- 
ning to make the pre-Easter months a special 
season for the consideration of the devotional 


60,000 Christian homes are 
now using The Daily Altar. 
Most of t began its use 
at the Pre-Easter Season— 
the ideal time. 

Mr. Pastor: Do you agree 
with these great leaders 
that the chief need of men 
today is the renewal of their 
devotional life, and that 
The Daily Altar is the per- 
fect aid toward the accom- 
plishment of that good 
purpose? 

ORDER YOUR 25 COPIES NOW! 
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} THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS! 
CHICAGO ! 


COUPON FOR 25 OR MORE COPIES 


The Christian Century Press, 
440 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


Gentlemen: Will you please send me 
copies of the cloth-bound edition of ‘The 
Daily Altar’ at 75 cents per copy and 


copies of the leather edition at 
the 10-or-more rate of $2 per copy. 
O We wish 30 or 60 days to pay for the books. 
OC Enclosed find check to cover. 
Postage to be paid by publishers. 




















